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You have mastered the principles 
of pastoral counseling— 


You know how to go about help- 
ing people face and resolve their 
problems— . 

NOW 


*How can you get people to turn to 
you for guidance? 


*How can you set up a counseling 
program in your church? 


An experienced counselor and ed- 
ucator shows how to fit your counseling 
knowledge and ability into a frame- 
work of practical action. 

Dr. Hulme covers the subject from the simple mechan- 
ics of setting the time, place, and opportunity for interviews 
to methods of integrating preaching, pastoral calling, and 
administration into a program which provides for your peo- 
ple’s personal needs. He also points out ways of recogniz- 
ing the problems of young people and how to reach them. 


Finally, he presents methods by which you can keep 
your own spiritual, personal, and family life on the high 
level where a successful counseling program can be built. He 
suggests routes you may take to find the power of God to 
help you help your people. 


Young ministers in their first pastorates—experienced 
ministers looking for ways to expand and better their coun- 
seling programs—aministerial students and their teachers— 
will find in this analysis of counseling program procedures 
the help they need to become good shepherds to the “flock 
of God.” 
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God.”—Srewarp HILTNER 
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GROUP WORK IN THE CHURCH 
To the Editor: 

Though it’s been good right along, this 
month is the first time in five years that I’ve 
read PasTtoraAL PsycuHo.ocy right through 
without putting it down! That’s because 
“Group Work In the Church” speaks to my 
felt need. I hope you follow up with a second 
issue on this dynamic topic. 


Rev. Rospert M. BrRASHARES 
The Community Methodist Church 
Van Nuys, California 


To the Editor: 

This letter has been prompted by your 
April issue. I refer to “The Challenge of a 
New Conception of Leadership” by Dr. 
Thomas Gordon. The subtitle states square- 
ly the issue before the world: “The survival 
of Democracy as a Way of Living Together 
in Fellowship Depends Upon Our Learning 
How to Practice Democratic Leadership.” 

The tone of the article as a whole sticks 
by this subtitle, and on the whole I agree. 
For this reason it seems to me that about 
all of church life and religious education 
have little real relation to “The Survival 
of Democracy as a Way of Life.” 

However, as far as this article moves in 
the right direction, my feeling is that it does 
not move far enough. The author seems still 
to be caught in the mesh of institutional liv- 
ing and thinking. . . . “Two or three gath- 
ered together in Jesus’ name.” Hunger for 
truth alone brings them together, hunger for 
truth alone holds them together. Time and 
place of meeting do not matter. That and 
all else must be as free and spontaneous as 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth.”” No one 
is trying to convert the other, no outward 
objective is before them. The most vital 
meeting is where there is least self-con- 
sciousness of what is going on. Each is free 
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to give his best to the others, to receive their 
best. This is the church; this is democracy. 


Where such a spirit prevails other diffi- 
culties are easily overcome. Once three were 
in some such a meeting. One was more 
mature in years, two were young, maybe 
early thirty; one had been a Christian for 
many, many years, two had been Christians 
only a short time; one had had college and 
seminary training, two had only high school 
—maybe not that much. Yet these and oth- 
er differences were not the least noticed. 


It is likely that the real church; democ- 
racy, seldom happens with more than two 
or three. 


Few, few people over the country are 
ready for and see the value of, the church, 
democracy. My feeling is that these people 
need each other as they need nothing else 
save God alone and that they will only find 
God as they need Him as they find each 
other. 


I believe that those who are ready for 
church, democratic life, should cut institu- 
tional connections and obligations to the 
very minimum, so that they will have utmost 
time and opportunity to find and be found 
by, others of like spirit, to help them and be 
helped by them. “Let the dead bury the 
dead.” The masses of religious people want 
leaders and programs; will not have it any 
other way. Let leaders who function on that 
level give them what they want, and God 
bless them... . But, Mr. Editor, the author 
of your article is right—if democracy is to 
survive in the world it must be practiced. 
Let those with the spirit of democracy in 
their hearts, forsake all else, and practice 
democracy with those of their spirit. So it 
seems to me. 

F, J. WaAtprop 
Weston, West Virginia 


GRADUATE STUDENT 
To the Editor: 

[ am very anxious to receive my subscrip- 
tion for the new year. As a graduate stu- 
dent at Boston University School of 
Theology, I have found the periodical in- 
dispensable for my major, Psychology of 
Religion. Also, as College Pastor, I have 
found the magazine very helpful. 

RoLAND EMERSON HAYNES 

Chairman, Department of 
Philosophy and Religion 

Wiley College 

Marshall, Texas 
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GRANGER WESTBERG 





N THE preface to his excellent little book on religion for nurses, Granger 
Westberg writes, “It is the author’s hope that every nurse who reads this 
book will want to try out some of the things suggested here in order that she 
may enjoy the experience of a new dimension in caring for people who are ill.” 
Trying out things in search of a new dimension is the cardinal principle of 
Westberg’s own pastoral practice. 

Some years ago he was conducting a workshop for ministers. The physicians 
in his hospital requested his help in dealing with a woman who had a gangrenous 
leg, specifically in getting her consent to the leg’s amputation. On the basis 
of her religious principles, she would not consent to the operation. Not only 
would this indicate a lack of faith in general, she felt, but it would also make 
her spiritually imperfect, according to the text from Isaiah, quoted by Paul, 
“Flow beautiful are the feet of them who preach good news.” No miracle man, 
Westberg also failed to secure consent. But he found the woman’s husband, 
who shared her views, quite ready to discuss and defend their position. As a 
result, the workshop group was able to have a never-to-be-forgotten discussion 
with him. (P. S. For reasons nobody understands, the woman is still alive.) 
Such imaginative exploration of new dimensions—of ministry, of teaching, 
and of study—are thoroughly characteristic of Granger Westberg. 

Now in his early forties, he was born and reared in Chicago, in a family 
of Swedish heritage. He attended Augustana College and Augustana Theologi- 
cal Seminary, both in Rock Island, Illinois, and was ordained to the ministry 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church in 1939. As a local pastor in Bloomington, 
Illinois, for five years, he also served students of two colleges there. Some 
imaginative experimenting he did there, especially in ministering to children, 
was later written up by Russell Dicks and is now well known. 

Following some clinical training, he became chaplain of Augustana Hos- 
pital, Chicago, in 1944, During his eight years in that position, he conducted 





(Continued on page 66) 
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Editorials 


Nursing 


HE APPEARANCE in this issue 

of a chapter from Nurse, Pastor, 
and Patient by Granger Westberg, 
properly calls attention to the signifi- 
cance of nurse-pastor cooperation, and 
to the nurse’s opportunities for un- 
assuming but important ministry in the 
realm of the spirit and the whole per- 
son as well as of the body. This book is 
a worthy companion to Russell L. 
Dicks’ Who Is My Patient? published 
some years ago. 

Reflection on Westberg’s book has 
led to some thoughts of a different or- 
der from those contained in the book, 
meditations upon the changing posi- 
tion of the nursing function in our so- 
ciety. The most casual observer is im- 
pressed by the changing and enlarging 
function of the physician, yet he may 
not see that this is happening also to 
nursing. This changing function seems 
to have several aspects. 





For one, there is a great increase in 
society’s need for the nursing function, 
a quantitative increase. When the great 
killing diseases, statistically speaking, 
were infections, nursing care was 
needed only for relatively brief pe- 
riods. The patient either died or got 
well. Now the diseases at the head of 
the killer list are of a different charac- 
ter, notably cancer and heart diseases. 
Although they may kill, they tend to 
do so slowly. The average duration of 
such illnesses, in which nursing care, 
professional or otherwise, is needed, 
has certainly lengthened. 

In addition, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of persons with 
chronic illness of the type that will not 
kill them, even eventually, but which 
handicaps one or more of their func- 
tions. Such persons may not need nurs- 
ing care of the highly technical kind, 
but they need something for long pe- 
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riods that may be called nursing service 
of the general type. And there are far 
more of them than at any time in hu- 
man history. 

Quantity is not the sole way, how- 
ever, in which the nursing function is 
expanding. As medicine has become 
more versatile and complex, the nurse 
becomes more and more, to use the 
military analogy, an executive officer 
to the physician as commanding officer. 
She is responsible for the execution 
and administration of more things than 
ever before, always, to be sure, under 
the physician’s oversight. But the fact 
is that she is responsible for executing 
more and more complex treatments 
than ever before. This trend is bound 
to increase. 

In the third place, the nursing func- 
tion is itself being divided into more 
grades and specializations. The pres- 
sure of the war years brought “prac- 
tical nursing”’ to the fore, not as an in- 
ferior form of nursing, but as the nurs- 
ing function at a simpler level of ex- 
ecution than that required of the 
registered nurse. At first fearful that 
this recrudescence might damage the 
standards of professional nursing, 
registered nurses tended to be against 
it. They seem now to be welcoming it 
in larger numbers, so long as it is not 
confused with professional nursing. 

If the nursing function be thought of 
not simply as that which is performed 
by persons called “nurses,” but as 
whatever executes a means of “nour- 
ishment” for the patient, then the 
number of specialists becomes large. 
The occupational therapist, the dieti- 
cian, the physical therapist, and even 
the orderly, all perform “nursing” type 
functions in the generic sense. Profes- 
sional nurses may, with justice, deny 
that these functions are “nursing” in 
the narrower sense. But in the larger 
sense of “nourishing” the patient, they 
are an extension of functions which 


June 


would have to be performed by nurses 
if there were no others available to 
carry them out. 


Still another change has come about 
in the status, working conditions, and 
professional consciousness of graduate 
nurses. When Benjamin Franklin 
opened the Pennsylvania Hospital, in 
Philadelphia, in 1751, this institution 
was operated by a single matron. Even 
today, the conditions under which 
nurses work are more reminiscent of 
feudalism than is true of any other 
profession. Until recently, the hospital 
nurse’s small salary was held to be jus- 
tified on the ground that she received 
her keep. It was seldom added that 
this denied her the privilege of family 
life; or, if she were married, that it 
prevented her from having a profes- 
sional-level income. Real changes are 
taking place at points like this. If the 
nursing associations at times seem to 
act more like trade unions than profes- 
sional societies, the outsider does well 
to remember the patronizing kind of 
background from which they are right- 
ly attempting to rescue both themselves 
and their indispensable functions. 


Finally, there is a great change tak- 
ing place in nursing education. When 
the executive functions of the nurse 
were regarded as quite simple, her edu- 
cation was all supervised apprentice- 
ship. As the functions grew broader 
and more complex, it became necessary 
to include more theory and basic prin- 
ciples. That the registered nurse, as a 
professional person, should not be a 
mere technician, has led to more 
courses that combine liberal arts with 
professional nursing education. This 
will undoubtedly be more true in the 
future. Such a move is essential to 
make the registered nurse a truly pro- 
fessional person. 


In both the narrow and the broad 
senses of “nursing,” therefore, all evi- 
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dence suggests the increasing impor- 
tance of nursing and the nurse in the 
future. Important as the physician is, 
it can not be enough for the clergyman 
to work out means of cooperation with 
him. It is equally important to develop 
such cooperation with the nurse, and 
with the many varieties of nursing 
aides. Nor can it be assumed that this 


will filter down from physician to 
nurse, if the nurse is, as she is, a pro- 
fessional person in her own right. All 
these considerations make it more im- 
portant for the future than the past 
that interests like that represented in 
the Westberg book be taken seriously 
by all pastors. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


How to Read a Book in the Good Old 


Summer Time 


Editor’s Note. This being the last issue of 
our journal before the swmmer (PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy is not published during July 
and August) the following editorial seems 
particularly appropriate at this time. We 
don’t know whether our readers will actual- 
ly be able to read more books as a result 
of this editorial, but we hope that at least it 
will make them chuckle as it did us. 


EFORE Christmas, the pastor 

casts a utopian eye toward Janu- 
ary, when the big festivities will have 
ceased and he will again have a chance 
to read a book. But January involves 
planning for Lent, which in turn casts 
the light ahead to those blessed post- 
Easter days of true Pentecostal rest 
and reading. The ministers’ confer- 
ences, national assemblies, civic duties, 
planning for vacation church school, 
and much else, however, postpone the 
happy reading until summer. Then 
summer comes. Unless the minister is 
very careful to eliminate all the ob- 
stacles by advance planning, summer 
will be like every other season. It is 
not really difficult, however, to read a 
book in summer, if the following sug- 
gestions are carefully observed. 

One of the first obstacles to eliminate 
is the children. There are only two 
methods of doing this, known respec- 
tively as the lock-out and lock-in meth- 


ods. Under the lock-out method, you 
send them to camp or to Grandma’s the 
day after school is over. The advantage 
of the lock-out method is that it may 
get rid of your wife also. Under the 
lock-in method, you have two sub- 
sidiary choices. You may lock them in 
their respective rooms, for one. The 
disadvantage of this is the cost of bars 
for the windows and repair of furni- 
ture. Or you may provide a cozy and 
completely unfurnished nook in the 
corner of the basement, with a small 
tilting panel at the bottom of the locked 
door under which food may be slipped. 
The advantage of this is that it costs 
only the price of the door and wall-in. 
But there can be no compromise with 
the children. Lock them in or out. 

The second kind of obstacle, that 
must also be firmly set aside, is family 
appeals. These may take various forms, 
including the appeal to protect one’s 
health. This can be made to sound very 
plausible when put in terms of build- 
ing up energy against the winter, im- 
proving the diaphragm as an aid to 
preaching, acquiring a sun-tan to win 
the confidence of teen-agers, and so on. 
But the pastor who has studied the 
subject need not linger over such ar- 
guments. He will know that 94.44% 
of people die in bed, after having ex- 
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ercised some time. He will know 
that, according to a study made in the 
sewers of Paris, Illinois, those who 
consistently resisted the temptation to 
exercise had 3.9 per cent fewer fatal 
diseases than those who did _ not. 
Armed with such formidable data, he 
can resist, as he must. 

More difficult to push aside, but per- 
haps equally important, is the appeal 
to family solidarity. So insidious is 
this that it is almost impossible to over- 
come on an ad hoc basis. The method 
I personally recommend is the frank 
development of the anti-picnic com- 
plex. Provided the complex itself is 
firm and fully packed, it can be made 
convincing to others through a sound 
knowledge of the harm ants may do 
when ingested by the human system, or 
by indicating that only 15.4% of those 
taking in more than three pounds of 
sand live longer than thirty years 
thereafter. Statistics on motor vehicle 
accidents are also often useful. The in- 
cidence of pneumonia as a result of 
overnight camping can also play a part. 
But the anti-picnic complex must it- 
self be firm. 


So far we have dealt with the fami- 
ly-type obstacles, but no less important 
are the professional ones. Of all these, 
perhaps the planning committee men- 
ace is most likely to be upsetting. Hav- 
ing finished up a year’s work, which 
everybody can see was terrible, some 
eager beavers unfortunately do some 
thinking while the experience is still 
fresh in their minds, and want to get 
busy planning for the following year. 
The more distant become past failures, 
the brighter to them seem the visions of 
the future. Needless to say, you must 
never lose your cynicism for a moment. 


There are two effective methods of 
handling these planners. One is the 
emergency-excuse technique. When in- 
vited to a meeting, you congratulate 


them and say you will come. Between 
one and two hours before each meet- 
ing, you telephone and say you regret 
it very much, but an emergency has 
arisen. For instance, you may say that 
your son just arrived home but for- 
tunately was not drowned. You need 
not add that the water was never above 
his chest in the swimming pool, and 
that no one thought of the drowning 
but you. Or, to vary it a bit, you can 
indicate that your wife narrowly es- 
caped death in the car a few minutes 
ago; for this is bound to be true, even 
if she went only to the grocery store. 
The other way to handle the eager 
beavers is by the universal-priesthood 
approach. When the planners seek you 
out, manifest enthusiasm. Then mutter 
darkly about how the churches are 
dominated by the clergy. Indicate that 
there were no clergy in the New Testa- 
ment church. A short quotation from 
the founder of your denomination 
sometimes helps. You don’t actually 
have to come out, ordinarily, and say 
that you will mess the thing up. Keep 
it on the basis of principie, and insert 
a dash of winning friends and influ- 
encing people. Your beavers should go 
off to their dams convinced that it is 
they who must seek the grail. When it 
works, this method is superior to the 
emergency-excuse approach. 


Another professional obstacle likely 
to be recurrent, but not so troublesome, 
is the pastoral emergencies. These are 
of three types: birth, marriage, and 
death. You can’t stop any of them, but 
they are a cinch to handle if you man- 
age rightly. For births, have a supply 
of personally written letters (with 
name and sex of baby to be inserted) 
in which you offer fondest congratula- 
tions ; conclude by saying you are look- 
ing forward, yea, can hardly wait, to 
calling upon (or baptizing) Junior in 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Pastoral Symposium: A Case of Adultery 
(Part 11) 


A Detailed Analysis of a Pastoral Interview 


Centering Around an Actual Living 


Episode in the Professional 


Life of a Minister 


BY SEWARD HILTNER, ROBERT E. EL- 
LIOTT, THOMAS H. MCDILL, RAY 
SCHULTZ, JOHN T. SHAFFER, CARL E. 


WENNERSTROM, AND JOSEPH S. WILLIS 





Editor’s Note. This is the second and final 
part of a new kind of pastoral symposium, 
of which the first part appeared in last 
month’s issue. The symposium grew out of 
comments we have received over the years 
on our Consultation Clinic, to which read- 
ers send questions, on which in turn the 
editor solicits comment from persons with 
special knowledge along the line of the ques- 
tion. In the symposium, several ministers 
have attempted to focus their comments 
around a pastoral interview, and have ac- 
tually talked with one another about their 
understanding of its significance and mean- 
ing. 

The pastoral situation chosen for discus- 
sion by the pastors under Seward Hiliner’s 
chairmanship involved adultery. On a Sat. 
urday evening, Pastor Mix came upon a 
married member of his congregation, Mr. 
Van, and a young single woman member, 
Miss Dye, in the church house just after 
they had been intimate in some way. After 
the situation itself had been reported, sev- 
eral of the pastors gave their comment on 


the way Pastor Mix handled it. In part 
two, in this issue, the rest of the ministers 
give their comment, and all then proceed 
with a second round of discussion. If the 
reader has not yet read part one, it is sug- 
gested that his doing so will help greatly 
before he reads part two in this issue. 


ARL E. WENNERSTROM, on 

“The Situation from the Point of 
View of the Pastor’s Counseling Re- 
sponsibility.” Few of us will fail to 
recognize the weight of responsibility 
which rests on the shoulders of Pastor 
Mix as he ministers to his church in 
general and to Mr. Van and Miss Dye 
in particular. Our chief concern here is 
to try to see what Pastor Mix did or 
did not do as pastoral counselor. If we 
can learn from his experience, it may 
enable us to enhance our ministry of 
pastoral care so that we can nurture 
the creative energies of the Mr. Vans 
and the Miss Dyes in our own congre- 
gations when they find themselves in 
such socially onerous and religiously 
lamentable straits. 
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The dramatic aspects of Pastor 
Mix’s confrontation of Mr. Van and 
Miss Dye should not blind us to the 
continuing responsibility he has on 
their behalf as well as to his wider 
congregation and his faith. One facet 
of this continuing responsibility lies in 
the realm of pastoral counseling and it 
is well if we turn at once to what 
Pastor Mix did and did not do in his 
contact with his two fellow workers 
and parishioners. 

There are several points in the con- 
tact which tell us that Pastor Mix has 
been exposed to some of the lessons 
that psychodynamics teach us. He rec- 
ognizes, in part at least, that no real 
counseling can take place in an atmos- 
phere of hostility or antagonism. At 
M-8 he demonstrates, in fragmented 
form, that he sees the real source of 
health as resting in the parishioner, and 
not in some outward manipulation of 
circumstance. And at M-11 he does 
verbalize his feeling that it is the indi- 
vidual concerned who stands most 
clearly in need of help even if he does 
not behave as though he believed it. 
Pastor Mix evidently understands to 
some degree that pastoral counseling 
as such can never take place when the 
pastor perceives himself as a judge. 

While we may grant the fact that 
Pastor Mix has some smattering of 
knowledge concerning the counseling 
process, we must assert that his contact 
with Mr. Van and Miss Dye is more 
in the character of a cross-examination 
than an effort to understand and lay 
some groundwork for counseling if 
either Mr. Van or Miss Dye ever come 
to the point where they feel a need for 
it. It is interesting to note that of the 
eleven that Pastor Mix 
makes, nine have the overtone of prob- 
ing and questioning and two have an 
aura of moral generalization and judg- 
ment. 


responses 
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The first is exemplified in his “What 
were you doing up there?” “Don’t you 
think you were playing with dyna- 
mite?” “Have you ever tried to figure 
out what you will gain or lose if this 
goes on?” The second is illustrated by 
his “. . . you must get it straightened 
out . You know this can’t go on. 
You have them all in your hands .... 
We must also keep in mind the job 
we're trying to do here,” and “some 
honest thinking and acting right now.” 

Surely we would all agree that the 
heat of this circumstance would raise 
the temperature of even the coolest of 
pastors. At the same time, we need to 
see as clearly as possible the results of 
questioning and moralizing from the 
counseling point of view; even though 
we might actually be curious and even 
though there might be a place here for 
moral truth. Remember! We are seek- 
ing here insight concerning pastoral 
counseling. 

When Mr. Van asks Pastor Mix to 
pray for him, Mix sees this as a sub- 
terfuge. And well this might be! But 
because Pastor Mix does not show Mr. 
Van that he understands what a genu- 
ine cleansing process consists of per- 
haps this is the only resort Mr. Van 
has open to him. In his first five re- 
sponses to Mr. Van, Pastor Mix has 
been probing through direct questions. 
There has been no opportunity for Mr. 
Van to begin to explore his deeper 
problems because he has needed to pay 
attention to Pastor Mix’s questions. 
‘Te may well be thinking, therefore, 
that if Pastor Mix can’t understand 
him, maybe he can pray for him. We 
might suppose that if Mr. Van were in 
jail he would abandon the hope of ex- 
plaining to his minister the processes 
which led to his imprisonment in the 
hope that he might be understood and 
plead only to be bailed out! Pastor Mix 
seems concerned primarily about the 
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present situation and not with any pos- 
sible deeper processes which may be 
operating in Mr. Van, and which may 
hold a liberating potential for Mr. 
Van’s wider life. He is focusing on the 
“act” at the expense of “character.” 

This is borne out in V-6 where Mr. 
Van says in response to Pastor Mix’s 
question about what Mr. Van wants 
him to do: “I want to get out of this 
mess.” Even his request for prayer 
will not be answered unless he meets 
certain “conditions” of Pastor Mix. 

By this time Pastor Mix is so con- 
cerned that something be done right 
away about this situation, that he is 
ready to abandon any meaning the re- 
quest for prayer might have had and 
moves into his seventh response with 
activism as his guide, “do-it-now” as 
his motto. 

There is present in M-7 a not-so- 
subtle wish that Mr. Van would do a 
little soul-searching and maybe a little 
confessing of sins. But because every- 
thing that has gone on has convinced 
Mr. Van that Pastor Mix is not willing 
or not able to understand him, he side- 
steps the bid for confession and instead 
makes a direct bid for his pastor’s 
service—and this in a utilitarian way 
(“help me convince Miss Dye to go 
back home”). After all, hadn’t his 
pastor asked him to do some acting 
right now? 

At M-8 Pastor Mix puts the finger 
on Mr. Van and fails to respond ade- 
quately to Mr. Van’s expression of 
feeling regarding Miss Dye and his lack 
of control over himself. Instead of ac- 
cepting Mr. Van’s feelings of helpless- 
ness Pastor Mix begins to moralize. 
He speaks of “gains” and “losses” al- 
most as though it were a question of 
economics. In this and in his observa- 
tion about Mrs. Van “finding out” her 
husband, Pastor Mix is concerned with 
external factors and not with an at- 


tempt to understand what Mr. Van is 
feeling and what forces may be opera- 
ting within him which have brought 
him to the present circumstances. 
Pastor Mix’s responses at M-10 and 
M-11 embody a continuation of his 
moral teaching begun in M-8 and 
which eventuates in the long discussion 
which concludes the contact. 


It is not possible for us to know 
what was said when Pastor Mix spoke 
with Miss Dye. We do know that he 
chose first to speak with Mr. Van 
and so structured the contact that Miss 
Dye had no opportunity to express 
her initial feelings. Pastor Mix’s anec- 
dotal treatment of his talk with Miss 
Dye carries with it the suggestion that 
he sees in her at least some lesser de- 
gree of responsibility for the event and 
perhaps even less potential for respond- 
ing creatively to the event. In any case, 
any suggestion that the female is the 
pawn and that the male has the pre- 
rogative needs careful consideration. 
He is her minister as well as Mr. 
Van’s. The creative forces in her life 
are his concern as well. 


Even if it is late on a Saturday 
night, and even if it is a matter of 
extra-marital sexual intercourse in the 
church’s gymnasium, understanding 
will do far more than embarrassed 
questioning or frantic probing. In the 
face of our other responsibilities as 
ministers, we do well to see the im- 
portance of character as opposed to 
act, of meaning as opposed to event. 
To focus on this act, or that event— 
to ask questions and to moralize about 
the answers is to deal with the super- 
ficial. As pastors, and most importantly 
as pastoral counselors, we must see the 
relationship between the two. It may 
be that only through the act can we 
know; it is also true that only through 
the meaning can we understand. 
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Fea S. WILLIS, on “Religious 
Resources within the Situation.” 
At first, it seems that the only place 
religion directly coines in contact with 
this situation is in the reference to 
prayer. Pastor Mix apparently could 
not see why Mr. Van made that seem- 
ingly incongruous request for prayer. 
He could not imagine himself pausing 
right there in the midst of this mutually 
embarrassing situation and _ saying, 
“Very well, let us pray.” And I agree 
with his decision. 

But why did Mr. Van make this re- 
quest? Perhaps he really felt that he 
was “standin’ in the need of prayer.” 
At that particular moment, life seemed 
to have caved in on him, and we can 
imagine that he very devoutly “wished 
to God” that he could get out of it. 
We can almost imagine Mr. Van say- 
ing within himself, “God help me, God 
help me!” And we would be brash to 
deny that this is a form of prayer, 
though certainly not formal in nature. 
In a sense, this request stands for a 
real need for help. 

But it seems to me that there is 
another reason why Mr. Van made 
this request. He has been caught in a 
very bad situation, and has been “put 
on the carpet” by the minister. In the 
course of this inquisition, Pastor Mix 
says, “Before everybody gets hurt, 
maybe we can straighten it out. If 
there is any way I can help you, I 
will.” 

How can a minister help a man in 
this unhappy situation? Mr. Van re- 
sponds with a request which fits into 
the stereotype of what a minister can 
do: “Please pray for me.” A minister 
is supposed to pray for people in 
trouble—and Mr. Van knows he is in 
trouble. But he does not feel that Pas- 
tor Mix personally can be of any as- 
sistance. He does not feel that this is a 
thing he could explore with his pastor, 
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or that the pastor would understand 
how it might have happened. He feels 
that the pastor regards him as a guilty 
sinner, worthy of condemnation. We 
do not here argue that Mr. Van is not 
guilty, for obviously he is. Like the 
woman whom the Pharisees brought 
to Jesus, this man also “was caught in 
the very act.” And he feels that Pastor 
Mix is very much aware that “Moses 
commanded us to stone such.” 

That Mr. Van was right in this feel- 
ing, we may judge from the pastor’s 
own words. In the first place, when the 
request for prayer is made, Pastor Mix 
indicates that he feels sinners have 
to be “cleaned up” before they can be 
prayed for. “I’d like to, but first I 
think that we must meet definite condi- 
tions,” he says, and although he in- 
tends that things need to be clarified 
somewhat before prayer would be 
meaningful, he seems to convey the 
idea that one can pray only for those 
who show they deserve it. His concep- 
tion of prayer seems superficial where 
he says, “. . . I don’t know what to 
pray for until you tell me what you 
want.” This sounds like: “Place your 
order and I'll see what I can do for 
you.” This is probably a matter of 
phrasing, not of idea, but the com- 
munication is bad. It would seem ap- 
propriate for Pastor Mix to have been 
in a state of prayer all this time—not 
in a formal way of course, but in the 
sense that this situation needed the 
grace of God. 

But in spite of himself, Pastor Mix 
had already taken God’s place and had 
acted as judge. We may be sure that 
this was not his intention. Pastor Mix 
knows that judgment belongs ultimately 
to God, who alone can know the 
strengths and weaknesses of each per- 
son. He knows also that, on the human 
level, it is not judgment but under- 
standing which can be the basis of re- 
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demption. He sees also that Mr. Van 
and Miss Dye are likely to be in need 
of friendly help, to face this crisis and 
to face whatever personal needs and 
weaknesses are involved here. He 
knows that he cannot help someone 
upon whom he has passed the sentence 
of condemnation. 

And yet, he has passed this sentence. 
To him, Mr. Van and Miss Dye seem 
dirty. I feel that Pastor Mix regards 
matters sexual as being especially sin- 
ful. Would he have reacted the same 
way, for example, if Mr. Van had been 
caught embezzling funds? This would 
be sin, but adultery was dirty sin. We 
almost feel that Pastor Mix’s God 
would have been shocked if Pastor Mix 
had prayed for an adulterer. 

This is obviously not so. It has been 
the insight of the Christian religion 
since Jesus preached, that the sins of 
the flesh are not more reprehensible 
than the sins of the spirit. But his own 
inner makeup and the stress of the sit- 
uation caused Pastor Mix to forget 
this. The result is that the major reli- 
gious resources were not available dur- 
ing the episode. 

What are these resources? First, a 
real confidence in the grace of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, the “friend of 
sinners.” Unless our understanding of 
the ministry of Jesus is wrong, it was 
for those who were lost that he ex- 
pressed the greatest concern. Jesus 
took no easy view of morality, yet he 
revealed a conception of God’s love 
which did not depend on morality. The 
grace of God was available to the out- 
cast and sinful. Jesus summoned the 
sinners into a meaningful relationship 
to the grace of God. He was concerned 
to redeem and restore, not to condemn 
them. Pastor Mix was not really sure 
of this kind of love from God, and 
hence was denied a basic religious re- 
source that could conceivably have 


transformed this unlovely situation, 
though we have no guarantee of this. 


A second religious resource lies in 
seeing that human life is as holy in 
body as in mind. The misuse of the 
mind is as wrong as the misuse of the 
body; the sin of the flesh is not more 
heinous than a sin of the spirit. In fact, 
Jesus’ word that “Out of the heart are 
the issues of life,” would remind us 
that the real focus of sin is the psyche, 
not the flesh per se. It is in the spirit 
that we become divided from God, 
from each other, and from ourselves, 
and become a civil war enclosed by 
human skin. The outward symptoms 
are signs of an inner state of need, and 
the whole destiny of a person is bound 
up in his organic unity of body and 
mind. Holiness means wholeness, 
which implies the working together of 
the total personality. Saved persons 
are whole persons, and the grace of 
God works in the flesh and spirit to- 
gether. 


Any particular kind of religious 
symbol, such as prayer, use of Scrip- 
ture, etc., is meaningless when di- 
vorced from the deeper religious faith 
that the grace of God is extended to 
all, the sinner as well as the righteous, 
and through the flesh as well as the 
spirit. 


Second Round of Pastoral 
Discussion 
In the second round of discussion 
which follows, each discussant at- 
tempts to take account of the criticisms 
made by the other ministers of his figst 
statement. 


OBERT E. ELLIOTT. The ob- 
servation was made in our discus- 
sion that something helpful might be 
said about the meaning to Mr. Van of 
his relationship to Miss Dye. Admit- 
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tedly we are on more tenuous ground 
here and our observations will have to 
be in the nature of hypotheses. But 
there is one firm starting point: sexual 
behavior in human beings is probably 
never simply and purely sexual in 
meaning. It is always in some sense an 
instrument of emotional needs, which 
may be of infinite variety and com- 
plexity, as well as of simple biological 
needs. 

For example, promiscuity in adoles- 
cent girls often is related to emotional 
loneliness, the deep need for affection 
and relatedness. In a middle-aged man, 
sexual athleticism may be a means of 
reassuring himself about the mainte- 
nance of his youthful manhood. Mr. 
Van is about forty. It may be that he 
feels the encroachment of age and tries 
to deny this to himself by demonstrat- 
ing his sexual prowess, which is cer- 
tainly a symbol for manhood in our 
society. The fact that Miss Dye is 
younger than he would fit this hy- 
pothesis. Perhaps his wife’s aging re- 
minds him of his own age, and so rela- 
tions with her grow less satisfying. If 
these things be true, then they speak 
of a deep feeling of personal inade- 
quacy in Mr. Van, which he is try- 
ing to deny to himself, saying, “Look, 
I can still be a real man.” If a need of 
this kind is involved, then Mr. Van 
needs from his pastor something more 
than a simple moralism enforced by 
fear. 


As I say, any particular hypothesis 
about the psychological meaning of 
Mr. Van’s adultery is hazardous in 
view of the paucity of pertinent in- 
formation. But we may be sure that 
any view which sees only the act (and 
I think this is largely true of Pastor 
Mix without concern for whatever 
deeply personal, hidden meanings are 
involved in the act, will be in a theoreti- 


cal sense inadequate and in a practical 
sense unhelpful. 


AY SCHULTZ. During the dis- 
cussion the group pointed up cer- 
tain rough edges in my handling of 
Miss Dye’s outlook upon the situation. 
Refer first to paragraph two, line 
two, where the statement is made that 
“Miss Dye is under two pressures.” As 
Elliott pointed out, personality is more 
than a cause-effect affair. Not only 
does personality react to external pres- 
sures, but it also develops an inner 
vitality of its own so that it can affect 
the environment as well as be influ- 
enced by it. 

Hiltner questioned whether other 
theses than irresponsibility might be 
applied to Miss Dye. He suggested that 
Miss Dye might be highly dependent 
with a neurotic need for acceptance 
and affection. Such a need could ac- 
count for her conduct. One thing is 
certain. It is not easy to get at Miss 
Dye. Probably, the reader can, indicate 
other theses which have validity. 

Other comments were in the area of 
pastoral care and the responsibilities of 
-astor Mix to Miss Dye. Willis ques- 
tioned the approach which Pastor Mix 
could use after having relegated Miss 
Dye to a secondary role by having 
her wait while he spoke to Mr. Van. 
Shaffer suggested that Miss Dye was 
now isolated from the pastor. I!’ enner- 
strom stated that more than education 
was needed to help Miss Dye. 

All of these comments are in the 
general area of pastoral care. Pastor 
Mix relegated Miss Dye to a secondary 
role and probably isolated himself from 
her. Undoubtedly she has stereotyped 
him more than before as a windy do- 
gooder with little understanding of her 
needs. One thing is certain—approach- 
ing Miss Dye as a parishioner is dif- 
ficult and has been made more difficult. 
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The only opening I can see is through 
a genuine understanding of her need 
for affection. Surely a harping upon 
her sinfulness and irresponsibility will 
be of little value in an attempt to make 
her whole. No approach will guarantee 
success. Thus, the minister must do 
his best to understand her, knowing all 
along that he might finally have to say 
that he failed. 


HOMAS H. McDILL. One ques- 

tion put to me by Willis was this: 
You have interpreted this situation al- 
most entirely in terms of creativity. 
Why has Mr. Van engaged in this kind 
of relationship? What implications 
does this have for the problem as it is 
presented? My answer is: Yes, I have 
placed an emphasis on creativity, for 
I have seen this as a problem of un- 
freedom. Mr. Van is apparently a suc- 
cessful businessman. He is certainly 
well accepted in his community, or he 
would not be placed in a responsible 
position in the church working with 
young people. This seems to me to be 
a fairly safe assumption to state: that 
he has abilities, and that he himself is 
not clear as to the motivation that has 
brought him to the point of engaging 
in this type of illicit relationship. The 
particular motivation could be the ex- 
pression of general hostility toward 
society, or toward the restrictions of 
the humdrum existence of home life. It 
is possible, on the other hand, that he 
has been placed in a subordinate posi- 
tion in his work and is dominated at 
home. In this case, he may be rebelling 
against the dominating forces in his 
life. At the age of forty, he may be 
experiencing the fear of loss of virility 
and the consequent psychological im- 
plications this has for his life. My point 
is that Mr. Van must gain insight into 
the cause of his behavior, or to this ex- 
tent he is not free. To the extent that 
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the motivations are not clear, we could 
regard the particular sexual act as 
symptomatic of something deeper. To 
concentrate on the symptom instead of 
the cause may entrench Mr. Van more 
deeply in this form of behavior, or it 
may result simply in a shift from one 
symptom, the sexual problem, to an- 
other. To this extent, he remains un- 
free, for he is not able to see or under- 
stand the causes for his own behavior, 
and more and more his attention will 
be focused in the direction of the 
symptomatic activity. 


Another question asked me was: Do 
people engage in sexual acts for sexual 
reasons? Your answer is not clear, for 
as you speak of expressing vitality, we 
are left with the impression that his 
vitality is dribbling out in this way 
rather than in a more constructive way. 
This way of putting it seems to com- 
mit you to an answer in terms of sub- 
limation. This may be further clari- 
fied in my answer to Willis. As to sub- 
limation, I can see that the way I have 
commented might give this impression, 
but this is not my intention. Sublima- 
tion implies to me an energy analogy, 
that a person has so much vitality in 
the sense of energy, and the more this 
is used in sexual activity, the less he 
has for other purposes, and vice versa. 
So far as I am concerned this would 
also miss the point. Rather, I have seen 
Mr. Van as unaware of his own rea- 
sons for this sexual conduct, and to 
this extent he is not free. The more he 
is consciously blind to his motivations 
in this or any other behavior, the more 
any creativity or vitality is chained in 
compulsive action. If Pastor Mix had 
responded to Mr. Van with this reali- 
zation and had worked toward the 
very real possibility of bringing the 
motivations for this behavior to con- 
scious awareness, then Mr. Van would 
be in a position to gain insight, and 
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to handle his problem constructively. 
On the other hand, the more deeply 
embedded the motivations are, the 
more symptomatic his actions will be- 
<ome with greater loss of freedom, and 
hence inability to express himself 
creatively. 


NOTHER question: In this case, 

this might imply that the act of 
sexual intercourse with Miss Dye is 
relatively unimportant. Suppose Pastor 
Mix put his arm about Mr. Van and 
said, “Well, I understand how these 
things are, and it doesn’t matter at all 
that you have been engaging in this 
activity.” Would this be better for the 
whole situation? 

I see that in concentrating on closing 
the front door, I have inadvertently left 
the back door wide open. No, this 
would not be the answer to the situa- 
tion. Actually, I am reacting against 
the interpretation of sin as being no 
more than a specific act without regard 
for the deeper, underlying causes. In 
this situation, I would not hesitate to 
say that it is obvious that the act de- 
serves a condemnatory value judgment. 

However, as I indicated more at 
length to Willis, to concentrate only on 
the act is to overlook the motivation 
that is the real cause of the act and 
may result either in entrenchment in 
this behavior in stringent resistance to 
Pastor Mix, or it may result in the 
choice of another symptom. To remove 
the one symptom may be like casting 
out the unclean spirit, sweeping the 
house and putting it in order, only to 
have the spirit return with seven spir- 
its more evil than the first, leaving his 
last state worse than the first. On the 
other hand, Mr. Van might select a 
socially acceptable symptom, as is often 
true. To the extent that his behavior 
is symptomatic, to that extent he is 
unfree. 


As to comparative values, one could 
say truthfully that it would be far bet- 
ter to have a symptom that was social- 
ly acceptable but, at the same time, to 
leave the matter with that seems to me 
to be short-sighted and leaves the real 
vitality, which has made Mr. Van the 
acceptable citizen and church member 
that he has been, bound with the chains 
of unknown motivations. Thus, the act 
is wrong, but the cause is worse. Pas- 
tor Mix will undoubtedly regard the 
act as wrong, but it is imperative that 
he keep in mind the importance of the 
cause and work toward the possibility 
of Mr. Van gaining insight into the 
reasons for his conduct. To concentrate 
on the act is to deal with morals. To 
concentrate on Mr. Van’s freedom is 
to lift the matter into the realm of 
Christian ethics. 


OHN T. SHAFFER. I have listed 

three possible solutions in terms of 
the problem of Mr. Van. The first two 
solutions I do not feel are good solu- 
tions. The only good solution is one 
that is able to maintain the integrity of 
the church and the minister and yet, at 
the same time, give every opportunity 
to Mr. Van and Miss Dye to become 
re-integrated into the church commu- 
nity. In the discussion of the prob- 
lem, it was pointed out that there are 
some other alternatives. One of these, 
somewhat typical, might be the solu- 
tion in which the minister sees the mis- 
conduct of Mr. Van and Miss Dye as 
an evangelistic opportunity and brow- 
beats them into an admission of sin, 
confession of sin (possibly even a pub- 
lic confession), and then triumphantly 
wears two more religious scalps in his 
belt as he “saves” them. This kind of 
humiliation is certainly no solution. 

On the other hand, a legitimate con- 
cern for these two by Pastor Mix 
would certainly express itself through 
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religious terms of divine forgiveness 
and human forgiveness. This is a nec- 
essary ingredient in the redemption 
of Mr. Van and Miss Dye. Another 
solution which might conceivably be 
taken would be “The Scarlet Letter” 
technique of Puritan days. The minis- 
ter would publicly denounce Mr. Van 
and Miss Dye from the pulpit, preach- 
ing a scathing sermon on the sin of 
adultery, branding them with the scar- 
let letter, and driving them out of the 
church. And so the purity of the 
church would be upheld in no uncertain 
terms. 


Another question raised in terms of 
administration was this, “How can the 
minister take any action administra- 
tively and at the same time maintain 
pastoral relations with Mr. Van and 
Miss Dye?” This is really the heart of 
the problem. The minister has a double 
responsibility here—one to his church 
and the other to Mr. Van and Miss 
Dye. He must not sacrifice either and 
this is not easily accomplished. 

In the third solution and recom- 
mended one, Pastor Mix’s responsibili- 
ty was pointed out. The minister must 
maintain the convictions he believes in 
and must face Mr. Van and Miss Dye 
in terms of these convictions. In this 
respect, Pastor Mix had strong and 
sure convictions. In fact, he went over- 
board, moving from convictions to con- 
demnation, effectively cutting himself 
off from them and their needs. On the 
other hand, it might be a temptation 
for a minister to be so permissive and 
accepting (or weak-kneed) that he 
might give the impression that he con- 
doned their actions. However, the typi- 
cal extreme to which a minister would 
go, generally speaking, would be to 
emulate Pastor Mix. Personally, I do 
not feel that a minister under these 
conditions would need to express and 
define his convictions concerning such 
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a situation as we find in the case of 
Mr. Van. In his ministry he would 
have défined his own thinking to his 
congregation and his own life would 
have added weight. 


LSO, it is almost taken for 
granted by every church and even 
people outside the church that adultery 
cannot be countenanced. The whole 
weight of Christian tradition has al- 
ready condemned the action without 
the minister saying a word. And if the 
minister seeks to explore with both Mr. 
Van and Miss Dye their meanings to 
this situation, he is in effect saying, 
“This is a serious situation you are in 
serious for the church, serious for 
you, and serious for your loved ones. 
How can I be of help to you in solv- 
ing this problem? Obviously, for the 
good of all, it must be solved.” And 
this imperative puts enough judgment 
upon Mr. Van and Miss Dye without 
any personal condemnation. Thus the 
minister maintains the integrity of the 
church and the message of the church 
by “condemning the sin and not the 
sinner.” 

From the account that Pastor Mix 
gives, there is little or no indication as 
to what administrative course he pro- 
poses to follow. It would appear that 
Pastor Mix is not going to take any di- 
rect action. He has decided only one 
thing, to try to work this out privately 
rather than to make it a public issue. 
So he seems to be trying to do some- 
thing in terms of solution three of the 
paper. However, I see trouble on the 
horizon. Pastor Mix has already par- 
tially cut himself off from therapeutic 
counseling by his condemnatory and 
moralistic actions in his first contact 
with them. Unless he does much more 
skilled counseling than we can hope 
he is able to do, he will be forced 
sooner or later to take some direct ac- 
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tion against Mr. Van and Miss Dye or 
else they themselves will withdraw 
from the situation with no particular 
insight and no particular solution per- 
sonally. 

I would predict that Pastor Mix, in 
the face of Miss Dye’s lack of remorse, 
will see the salvation of Mr. Van and 
his family as his chief responsibility 
and because Miss Dye is single and 
alone and something of a transient, 
will be willing to “sacrifice” her for 
the good of the cause. This will be the 
sasiest way out and possibly the only 
way open to him. In my opinion, how- 
ever, a good therapeutic relationship 
would result in helping both Mr. Van 
and Miss Dye to come to some con- 
clusion which would be for their own 
good and the good of the church. And 
this could conceivably be their re-in- 
tegration into the life of the church on 
a much deeper plane of commitment ; 
and from the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration of the church, this certainly is 
the best solution. 


ARL E. WENNERSTROM. It 

must be quite clear to the reader 
by now that none of the above treat- 
ments of the case of Mr. Van and Miss 
Dye taken alone is an adequate com- 
mentary on Pastor Mix’s ministry or 
adequate as a directive for our own 
ministries. Nor are they adequate if 
taken all together. We all know the 
obvious truth that we cannot be “coun- 
selors” alone, “administrators” alone, 
or preachers alone. There must be 
some dynamic relationship among each 
of our many functions and offices. 

The necessity of this dynamic rela- 
tionship is nowhere more clear than 
when we consider the pastor as coun- 
selor. If he is to be adequate as such, 
he must be sensitively aware of the 
needs and potential strengths in his 
parishioners as well as of the demands 


and resources of the institution he 
serves. He can never focus upon one 
and exclude the other. He is coming 
more and more to realize that his work 
is not an island unto itself but touches 
upon all of life—in its institutional 
form as well as its individual-personal 
forms. 

An adequate understanding of our- 
selves as pastoral counselors, then, will 
help us to behave, when we come face 
to face with our own Mr. Vans and 
Miss Dyes, as though we know and be- 
lieve that the person and the institution 
do not stand apart from one another 
but rather merge with one another and 
share actuality with one another. We 
will behave as though we knew and 
understood the fact that the ethical and 
religious dimensions of the episode be- 
tween the Mr. Vans and Miss Dyes are 
as intertwined threads of the same 
cloth. Ethical truth and religious prin- 
ciple are nurtured by one another to 
no less a degree than the church in our 
time is given life by its people. The 
one cannot be seen as distinct from the 
other. 

What I am suggesting here is that 
it is a minimal requirement for. our 
understanding of ourselves as pastoral 
counselors to see ourselves in relation- 
ships; with persons, with the church, 
with ethical principles, and religious 
truth. What is more, modern disci- 
plines in religion as in science are 
teaching us that the relationships are 
not simple ones. What is true or good 
in pastoral counseling is true insofar 
as it finds its meanings and its sources 
in the church and in the people of the 
church. It is not merely a relationship 
between them—it is a sharing of 
reality. 

OSEPH S. WILLIS. Shaffer in- 

dicates that it would be good to 
clarify the sense in which the religious 
resources that I have mentioned could 
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actually operate in this situation. 
Hiltner suggests that another angle of 
the problem to be faced lies in this: 
that the pastor’s conception of religious 
meaning and religious resources may 
he very different from the parishioner’s 
conception. How can they be brought 
together meaningfully? How can the 
pastor deal with this issue? 

It seems to me that both of these 
suggestions point to the same thing: 
there must be some way in which the 
pastor’s religious resources shall be 
made available to the parishioner in 
the situation, even if the parishioner 
has a very different idea of what reli- 
gion may mean. In this instance, Mr. 
Van's conception of a pastor’s religious 
resource was centered on an act: pray- 
er. I have sought to indicate that the 
pastor’s faith is a more fundamental 
resource than any specifically ‘‘religi- 
ous” actions. 

How could this kind of religious re- 
source—one of faith and attitude and 
perception—operate in this actual 
situation? I am convinced that if Pas- 
tor Mix really possessed this sort of 
faith in the forgiving love of God, so 
that he really believed that the main 
concern of Christ and the Christian 
religion was to save sinners rather than 
to condemn sin, he would have been 
much less judgmental than he turned 
out to be. As it was, his rigid and con- 
demnatory attitude almost certainly 
blocked any future constructive deal- 
ing with the needs of these parishion- 
ers. They were still parishioners of 
their compulsive selves, and the bars 
had been made doubly strong when 
they had been made to feel humiliated, 
defensive, and condemned. Finding no 
resources outside themselves, they were 
driven back further into themselves. 
Sut if the pastor had been able to in- 
dicate to them a real concern for their 
welfare, and a real desire that they 
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should find a better way; that they 
should achieve real understanding of 
themselves and their situation and so 
come to peace in themselves and with 
their inner needs, they might have been 
able to counsel with him, and through 
his understanding, to have laid hold of 
the grace of God. 


This does not imply that Pastor Mix 
would not have been concerned about 
the seriousness of the situation, or that 
he would have condoned their action. 
It means that he would have been more 
aware of their needs than of their 
crime, and more aware of the compas- 
sion of Christ than of the law of 
Moses. He would have known that 
God accepts people as they are, be- 
cause it is only by such acceptance that 
people can ever become more than they 
are. He therefore would have given 
his whole heart to the task of being the 
pastor, not the judge, of these who ad- 
mittedly deserved judgment but who 
needed understanding. His purpose 
would be not to condemn but to restore 
that which was lost; not to humiliate 
but to seek humility. He therefore with 
clear conscience could and would have 
accepted these people, including their 
needs, knowing that love can transform 
lives which have been compulsively 
driven. 


HE basic religious attitude of rely- 

ing on the grace of God which 
seeks to redeem the lost and heal the 
sick, would have spoken more of Pas- 
tor Mix’s religion than all the prayers 
he could say. The attitude might be ex- 
pressed in an act, such as prayer, but 
it would be mediated through Pastor 
Mix’s own personal ways of dealing 
with these and with other people. This 
indicates that when the pastor lays hold 
of this faith in God’s grace, his whole 
ministry will bear witness to it. His 
sermons, his lessons, his church ad- 
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ministration, his pastoral calls, his 
counseling, will all be permeated by 
this sort of attitude. He will speak con- 
fidently of the grace of God, and he 
will know what he means, and he will 
rely on it. He will, by his love and ac- 
ceptance of his people as they are, en- 
able them to see that the love of God is 
not earned but given as a basic human 
resource. In a real way, the pastor rep- 
resents to the people the meaning of 
the Christian religion. 

This means that when his viewpoint 
of religion and religious resources dif- 
fers from the viewpoints of his people, 
he will not demand that they accept 
his way, or else... Nor will he desert 
what he really believes, and think that 
permissive love for people means that 
he will relinquish his convictions and 
accept their definitions of the meaning 
of life. Instead, he will hold fast to his 
own faith, which is a faith that God’s 
love is given even to the unworthy 
(even, we might say, to people whose 
opinions differ from their pastor's). 
By his example in his daily contacts 
with them, by his sermons and other 
ecclesiastical activities, the pastor will 
bear witness to his faith, and so, with 
Paul, show the congregation “a more 
excellent way.” 


Concluding Ruminations 

INCE I (Sewarp HILTNER) wrote 

a prologue to our discussion, it 

seems a good idea to write an epilogue 

as well. Now that our discussion has 

actually taken place and been reported, 

what has happened? How good were 

our discussants? Were they fair to 

Pastor Mix, to Mr. Van, to Miss Dye, 

to the church, and to pastoral psy- 
chology ? 

Our discussants can certainly not be 
accused of pulling punches. There 
were occasions during the discussion 
when I was tempted to reach for the 


flour to make a crust into which the 
mincemeat could be poured. If there 
is anything wrong about Pastor Mix’s 
approach which their pruning hooks 
overlooked, my plowshare has not 
turned it up. They have been realistic 
to the point of devastation. And on the 
realism (if not the devastation), I be- 
lieve they are right. 

I confess to having a strong sym- 
pathy, nevertheless, for Pastor Mix. 
When I imagine myself plunged into 
the same kind of situation he con- 
fronted, I find “‘embarrassment”’ a very 
mild word for how I should feel. 
Whether I could at once remember all 
the principles I have written and talked 
about might well be problematical. But 
what I could be sure of is that, despite 
any mistakes which I might make be- 
cause of the emotionality of the situa- 
tion, I would have a basis and a means 
of criticizing them once the crisis had 
passed. It is, I suspect, the absence of 
this capacity for self-criticism in Pas- 
tor Mix which the discussants disliked 
more than anything else. Any man con- 
fronting a difficult situation may well 
do less than his best. But if he can not, 
on later and cooler reflection, learn 
something from this experience, then it 
has tended to be all loss and no gain. 
For this reason, I defend the limb- 
from-limb tendency of the discussants, 
even though, in my own viscera, | 
tremble with Pastor Mix. 


S I read the discussion, it seems 

plain that, at the most basic level 
of understanding pastoral care, there 
are no major differences among the 
discussants. Whether good or bad, this 
happened to be true with this particular 
group; and the net effect, I think, is a 
more integrated and unified analysis 
than is often true with symposia. But 
it is also clear that each of the discus- 
sants is very much an individual, that 
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there are many differences among them 
on minor points. Elliott presents his 
points clearly, simply, pungently, con- 
cretely. He makes us think along with 
him. Above all, he seems concerned 
even to the point of righteous indigna- 
tion that a Christian pastor should not 
attempt to understand the feelings and 
point of view of his parishioners. 

Schultz is brief and pointed. He 
wants to make sure we do not neglect 
understanding of the parishioner, or a 
due sense of social responsibility. 
McDill is a strategist. He wants to 
guarantee that we get one point before 
he proceeds to the next. And he is 
concerned not only that we under- 
stand the real ethical issues in this par- 
ticular situation but also that we learn 
something ethical from this situation 
which is of general validity. 

Shaffer believes we must be realis- 
tic in examining the minister’s task as 
representative of the church as well as 
his duty to individuals. He presents us 
with some plausible wrong solutions in 
order to clarify what he thinks is right 
—that duty to church and to individ- 
ual, rightly understood, rarely conflict. 
Wennerstrom is academic in the posi- 
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tive sense of that term. He wants to 
make sure we examine in detail what 
actually happened before we jump in 
to evaluate it. He is concerned, above 
all, that we do everything possible to 
help our people. Finally, Willis writes 
and says everything with a deep pas- 
toral sense. The standards for our 
evaluation, he suggests, are Christian ; 
but so are the resources. He commu- 
nicates to us a sense of the depth in 
every pastoral encounter, of the neces- 
sity for using such resources of knowl- 
edge as we have, but of relying in 
humility upon the grace of God. He is 
our preacher, in the best sense of that 
word. 


When the man we call Pastor Mix 
reads these words, let him know that 
I know that he has learned much since 
his encounter with Mr. Van and Miss 
Dye. I am confident he will feel that 
this analysis of his early inexperience 
and ignorance has both a scientific and 
a religious aim—to use the best insights 
we have for purifying our capacity to 
be pastors, that pastor and parishioner 
alike may be faithful before God and 
loving before men. 
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On Healing 


Only a New Reality Can Make Us Whole, 


Breaking into the Old One, 


Reconciling It with Itself 


BY PAUL TILLICH 
Professor of Philosophical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


And he called to him his twelve disciples 
and gave them authority over unclean spirits, 
to cast them out, and to heal every disease 
and every infirmity, 

MATTHEW 10:1 


ECENTLY I spent three months 

in Germany and what I saw was 
a sick people, sick as a whole and sick 
as individuals. Their faces are shaped 
by burdens too heavy to be carried, by 
sorrows too deep to be forgotten. And 
what their faces expressed, their words 
confirmed: Tales of horror, stories of 
pain and despair, anxieties dwelling in 
their blood, confusions and self-con- 
tradictions disturbing their minds. And 
if you look deeper into them you find 
guilt-feeling, sometimes expressed, 
mostly repressed. For it hides itself un- 
der passionate denials of guilt, under 


This article is part of a chapter from The 
New Being by Paul Tillich. Published and 
copyright 1955 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and reprinted by permission. (This book, 
together with Holiness Is Wholeness, is the 
current Dual Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club.) 


self-excuse and accusations of others, 
under a mixture of hostility and hu- 
mility, of self-pity and self-hate. The 
nation is split externally by the split 
between East and West which divides 
all mankind politically and spiritually. 
And the nation is split internally. Old 
hostilities are smoldering, new hostili- 
ties are growing, and there is no peace. 
A sick nation. 

3ut within this nation I found peo- 
ple who were healthy, not because the 
sickness was not written in their faces 
also. But something else was in them, 
a healing power, making them whole 
in spite of their disruption, making 
them serene in spite of their sorrow, 
making them examples for all of us, 
examples of what could and should 
happen to us! 

To us? But are we not a healthy na- 
tion? That certainly is what you believe 
when you return from Germany and 
Europe to this country! The faces of 
most people are shaped by smiles and 
not by tears. There is benevolence to- 
wards each other and even towards 
enemies. People here are willing to ad- 
mit their shortcomings such as dis- 
crimination, exploitation, destructive 
competition. They are used to acting 
spontaneously and not under compul- 
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sions imposed on them by tyrants or 
conquerors, or what is even more diff- 
cult, imposed on them by newspapers, 
radios and public opinion polls, these 
tyrants of modern democracy. A 
healthy nation! 

But we read that in this nation al- 
most 40 per cent of all those young 
men who are rejected by the Armed 
Services are unacceptable because of 
mental disturbances and maladjust- 
ments. And we hear that of all illnesses 
mental illness is by far the most wide- 
spread in this country. What does this 
mean? It is a symptom of serious dan- 
ger for our health. There may be some- 
thing in the structure of our institu- 
tions which produces illness in more 
and more people. It may, for instance, 
be that the unlimited, ruthless competi- 
tion which deprives everybody of a 
feeling of security, makes many in our 
healthy nation sick ; not only those who 
are unsuccessful in competition, but 
also those who are most successful. 
And so something surprising occurs: 
We have fought victoriously against 
many forms of bodily sickness. We 
have discovered drugs with an almost 
miraculous power. The average length 
of our lives has been stretched beyond 
any former expectation. But many in 
our nation cannot stand this health. 
They want sickness as a refuge into 
which they can escape from the harsh- 
ness of an insecure life. And since the 
medical care has made it more difficult 
to escape into bodily illness, they 
choose mental illness. But does not 
everybody dislike sickness, the pain, 
the discomfort and the danger con- 
nected with it? Of course, we dislike 
our sickness with some parts of our 
souls; but we like it with some other 
parts, mostly unconsciously, sometimes 
even consciously. But nobody can be 
healed especially of mental disorders 
and diseases who does not want it with 


his whole heart. And this is why. they 
have become almost an epidemic in this 
country. People are fleeing into a situa- 
tion where others must take care of 
them, where they exercise power 
through weakness or where they create 
an imaginary world in which it is nice 
to live as long as real life does not 
touch them. Don’t underestimate this 
temptation. The basic insecurity ot hu- 
man existence and the driving anxiety 
connected with it are felt everywhere 
and by everyone. It is human heritage 
and it is increased immensely by our 
present world, even in this country full 
of vigor and health. 


S IN ours, so in the period of 

Jesus much talk was going on of 
sickness and healing. Jews and Greeks 
wrote about it. People felt that they 
lived in a sick period; they called it 
“this world-period” and they described 
it in a way which is very similar to the 
way in which we describe it today. 
They saw not only the bodily infirm- 
ity of all of us, the innumerable bodily 
diseases in the masses of the people, 
they also saw the destructive powers 
possessing the minds of many. They 
called the mentally ill the possessed or 
the demoniacs and they tried to expel 
the evil spirits. They also knew that 
nations can be sick and that the dis- 
vases of social classes infect every in- 
dividual in it. They looked even beyond 
the boundary lines of mankind into 
nature and spoke in visionary ecstasy 
about this earth becoming old and sick 
just as we did when we were under the 
first shock of the atomic power of self- 
destruction. Out of this knowledge of 
a sick period the question of a new pe- 
riod, a reality of health and wholeness 
was asked. Salvation and a savior were 
expected. But salvation is healing. And 
the savior is the healer. Therefore, 
Jesus answers the anxious question of 
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the Baptist about whether He is the 
Savior, by pointing to His healing 
power. This is what He says: “If I am 
able to heal the deaf and the blind, if 
[ am able to liberate the mentally sick, 
then a new reality has come upon 
you!” There are many healing stories 
in the Gospels, a stumbling block for 
scholars and preachers and teachers, 
because they take them as miracle stor- 
ies of the past instead of taking them 
as healing stories of the present. For 
this they are. They show the human 
situation, the relation between bodily 
and mental disease, between sickness 
and guilt, between the desire of being 
healed and the fear of being healed. It 
is astonishing how many of our pro- 
foundest modern insights into human 
nature are anticipated in these stories : 
They know that becoming healthy 
means becoming whole, reunited, in 
one’s bodily and psychic functions. 
They know that the mentally sick are 
afraid of the process of healing, be- 
cause it throws them out of the limited 
but safe house of their neurotic self- 
seclusion, they know that the process 
of mental healing is a difficult and 
painful one, accompanied by convul- 
sions of body and soul. They tell of 
the relation of guilt and disease, of the 
way in which unsolved conflicts of our 
conscience drive us to those cleavages 
of body and soul which we call sick- 
ness. We are told how Jesus, knowing 
this, pronounces to the paralytic first 
the forgiveness of his sins and then his 
regained health. The man lived in an 
inner struggle with himself, with his 
feeling of guilt. Out of this conflict his 
illness had grown; and now when 
Jesus forgives him, he feels reconciled 
with himself and the world; he be- 
comes whole and healthy. There is lit- 
tle in our recent psychology of depth 
that surpasses these insights in truth 
and depth. These stories also describe 
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the attitude which makes healing pos- 
sible. They call it faith. Faith here, of 
course, does not mean the belief in as- 
sertions for which there is no evidence. 
It never meant that in genuine religion, 
and it never should be abused in this 
sense. But faith means being grasped 
by a power that is greater than we are, 
a power that shakes us and turns us, 
and transforms us and heals us. Sur- 
render to this power is faith. The peo- 
ple whom Jesus could heal and can heal 
are those who did and do this self-sur- 
render to the healing power in Him. 
They surrendered their persons, split, 
contradicting themselves, disgusted and 
despairing about themselves, hateful 
of themselves and therefore hostile 
towards everybody else; afraid of life, 
burdened with guilt feelings, accusing 
and excusing themselves, fleeing from 
others into loneliness, fleeing from 
themselves to others, trying finally to 
escape from the threats of existence 
into the painful and deceptive safety of 
mental and bodily disease. As such 
beings they surrendered to Jesus and 
this surrender is what we call faith. 
But he did not keep them, as a good 
helper should never do. He gave them 
back to themselves, as new creatures, 
healed and whole. And when He died 
He left a group of people who, in 
spite of much anxiety and discord and 
weakness and guilt, had the certitude 
that they were healed, and that the 
healing power amongst them was great 
enough to conquer individuals and na- 
tions all over the world. We belong to 
these people, if we are grasped by the 
new reality which has appeared in 
Him. We have His healing power our- 
selves. 


ESUS was called a physician, and 
it is the physician for whom we ask 
first when we are looking for health. 
And this is good. For, as all genera- 


tions knew, there is healing power in 
nature. And much healing is possible 
if this power is wisely used and skill- 
fully aided. Those who despise this 
aid and rely on the power of their will 
ignore both the destructive might and 
the constructive friendliness of nature. 
They do not know that our body con- 
tains not only forces of discord he- 
tween its elements but also forces of 
concord. The great physician is he who 
does not easily cut off parts and does 
not easily suppress the one function 
in favor of the other, but he who 
strengthens the whole so that within 
the unity of the body the struggling 
elements can be reconciled. And this is 
possible even if deep traces of former 
struggles in our body remain as long 
as we live. 


The physician can help, he can keep 
us alive, but can he make us whole? 
Can he give us salvation? Certainly 
not, if discord, cleavage, restlessness 
rule our mental life, if there is no unity 
and therefore no freedom in our soul, 
if we are possessed by compulsions and 
fantasies, by disordered anxiety and 
disordered aggression, if mental disor- 
der or disease are threatening or have 
conquered us. Then if we want to be 
healed, we ask for the help of friends 
or counselors or analysts or psychi- 
atrists. And they, if they know what 
to do, try to aid the healing powers of 
our soul. They do not appeal to our 
will power; they do not ask for re- 
moval or suppression of any trend, but 
they work for reconciliation, recon- 
ciliation of the struggling forces of our 
soul. They accept us as we are and 
make it possible for us to look at our- 
selves honestly and with clarity, to 
realize the strange mechanisms under 
which we are suffering and to dissolve 
them, reconciling the genuine forces of 



















“It's now possible to add 10 more years to the 
average life span, if we made full use of the scientific 
knowledge now available,”” says Dr. Thomas Parran, 
former Surgeon-General. Medical science has given 
us the means of prolonging our lives. It is up to us 
to make the best use of up-to-date medical knowledge. 
The following medical books, selected from the best 
of all America’s finest publishers, contain such 
knowledge. The authors, all eminent authorities, 
have helped thousands who came to them with their 
health problems. One of these books may very well 
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be the means of saving and prolonging your life. 
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our soul with each other and making us 
free for thought and action. 


The counselor and psychiatrist can 
help; he can liberate us, but can he 
make us whole? Can he give us salva- 
tion? Certainly not if we are not able 
to use our freedom and if we are con- 
tquered by the tragic conflicts of our 
existence. None of us is isolated. We 
belong to our past, to our families, 
classes, groups, nations, cultures. And 
in all of them health and illness are 
fighting with each other. How can we 
be whole if the culture is split within 
itself, if every value is denied by an- 
other one, if every truth is questioned, 
if every decision is good and bad at 
the same time? How can we be whole 
if the institutions in which we live 
create temptations, conflicts, catastro- 
phes too heavy for each of us? How 
can we be whole if we are connected, 
often intimately connected with people 
who are in discord with themselves, in 
hostility against us, or if we have to 
live with people, individuals, groups, 
nations who are irreconciled and sick? 
This is the situation of all of us, and 
this situation reacts on our personal 
life, disrupts the concord we may have 
reached. The reconciliation in our souls 
and often even in our bodies breaks 
down in the encounter with reality. 
Who heals reality? Who brings us a 
new reality? Who reconciles the con- 
flicting forces of our whole existence? 
We look at those who are most respon- 
sible for our institutions, for our his- 
torical reality, the leaders, the states- 
men, the wise administrators, the edu- 
cated, the good people, the revolution- 
ary masses. There are healing powers 


in all of them, otherwise there would 
be no more history. And it is under- 
standable that in the period of Jesus 
just rulers were called saviors and 
healers. They can maintain human life 
on earth; but can they make us whole, 
can they bring us salvation? 


HEY cannot because they them- 

selves need wholeness and are 
longing for salvation. Who heals the 
healer? There is no answer to this in 
the old reality. Everybody and every 
institution are infected, the healer and 
the healed. Only a new reality can 
make us whole, breaking into the old 
one, reconciling it with itself. It is the 
humanly incredible, ecstatic, often de- 
feated, but never conquered faith of 
Christianity that this new _ reality 
which was always at work in history, 
has appeared in fullness and power in 
Jesus, the Christ, the Healer and 
Savior. This is said of Him because 
He alone does not give another law 
for thought or action, because He does 
not cut off anything or suppress any- 
thing that belongs to life, but because 
He is the reality of reconciliation, 
because in Him a new reality has come 
upon us in which we and our whole 
existence are accepted and reunited. 
We know, even when we confess this 
faith, that the old reality of conflict 
and disease has not disappeared. Our 
bodies ail and die, our souls are rest- 
less, our world is a battlefield of in- 
dividuals and groups. But the new 
reality cannot be thrown out. We live 
from it, even if we do not know it. For 
it is the power of reconciliation whose 
work is wholeness and whose name is 
love. 





La Dignite Humaine 


Y our moral and spiritual ideas we are related to the Perfect Being toward 
which evolution has tended from the beginning—LrecomTe pu Novy, La 
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Punishment 


There Is Always the Need to Inquire What 


Purpose Punishment Serves in Society's 


Attempt at Rehabilitation 


BY GEORGE W. HENRY, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Clinical Psychiatry 
Cornell University Medical School 





OW AND THEN the hopes of 

sex variants are raised by the 
promise of some enthusiast that a 
“cure” is available. For the protection 
of those who might be misled by such 
a promise it is necessary to emphasize 
the fact that there is no medicinal 
agent, no form of sex hormone thera- 
py, and no method of physical treat- 
ment by which an habitual homosexual 
can become heterosexual. Treatment by 
sex hormones might be expected to be 
beneficial, but the results are negligible 
and sometimes detrimental in that they 
accentuate homosexual desire. This 


This article was originally written by Dr. 
Henry specifically for our journal. It has 
since been incorporated in Dr. Henry’s new 
definitive book on homosexuality, All the 
Sexes, which will be published this month, 
and which, because of its importance, is the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection 
for July. Copyright and published 1955 by 
Rinehart & Company, and reprinted by per- 
mission. 


discouraging statement needs to be 
modified by the assurance that there 
are few sex variants who cannot be 
helped in their adjustment to society. 
Many of them, with assistance, learn 
ways of living which bring a reasona- 
ble degree of personal contentment and 
merit social approval. The obstacles to 
overcome are greatest with those per- 
sons who do not wish to change or who 
feel it is futile to try. The chances of 
favorable outcome are greatest with 
those who have a sincere desire to 
change and who are capable of making 
a consistent effort in learning a new 
way of living. Many patients are in- 
clined to be passive and expect the 
therapist, by some miraculous proce- 
dure, to remove all homosexual desire. 
They do. not realize that any mode of 
living is difficult and that even the well- 
adjusted heterosexual is confronted 
with many problems. 

A reasonable degree of economic and 
social security is a requisite regardless 
of the type of sexual adjustment. The 
need of a friend or relative with whom 
there may be wholesome, affectionate 
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exchange is equally urgent. Security is 
seldom fully realized and affectionate 
exchange is all too often of an un- 
desirable type. It is when conditions 
are favorable that some form of psy- 
chotherapy is most likely to be helpful 
in bringing about a desirable mode of 
adjustment. The chance of a favorable 
outcome is, in general, about equal to 
that expected in a treatment of neu- 
roses and psychoses. 


In the following pages attention is 
called to the rather futile punitive 
methods employed by society in han- 
dling the problem of the sex variant 
and to the more rational attempts to 
treat each variant as an individual. 
Here and there in this book are indica- 
tions of success and failure in dealing 
with sexual maladjustment, but neither 
successes nor failures will be em- 
phasized lest erroneous impressions be 
given regarding the effectiveness of 
treatment. 

A little timely help may favorably 
alter the course of a person’s life but 
in most cases there is need of con- 
tinued supervision and _ assistance. 
Some therapists quickly learn to recog- 
nize the need and become adept in 
rendering psychiatric assistance, but as 
a rule thorough psychiatric training in 
this field is essential. Much harm may 
be done by those whose good intentions 
are not matched by experience and 
good judgment. 


In the presentation which follows 
there is no intention of suggesting that 
the courts and their prosecuting officers 
are influenced by a desire to punish sex 
offenders. Courts are concerned pri- 
marily with rendering justice to the ac- 
cused and at the same time serving the 
best interests of the community. Pro- 
fessional testimony usually receives 
careful consideration, and the accused 
is often given the benefit of doubt and 
an opportunity to demonstrate his so- 


cial value. Occasionally there is a re- 
sponse to public feeling which results 
in injustice and in an abuse of judicial 
power. Such was the case with Joel 
who was falsely accused but managed 
to survive public hostility. 


HORTLY before Thanksgiving 
Day a few years ago, a stranger 
called upon Joel, a clergyman, to in- 
vite him to come to the district attor- 
ney’s office. Joel was told that someone 
was in trouble; since he was always 
ready to be helpful, he put on his hat 
and went along. On his arrival, the dis- 
trict attorney confronted him with a 
charge of impairing the morals of, and 
carnally abusing two brothers, thir- 
teen and fifteen years old. Joel, with a 
naive and implicit trust in officers of 
the law, denied the charges and went 
on to explain his methods of present- 
ing sex hygiene to adolescents. The 
district attorney listened and a stenog- 
rapher made notes. Joel really believed 
that the district attorney would under- 
stand and approve of his endeavors. 

Two hours later, Joel was led into 
night court where the charge was re- 
peated. He was told that he might 
plead not guilty and ask for a defer- 
ment of trial. Joel pleaded not guilty. 
Then the judge told him that he was 
sending him to jail but that he might 
be released on bail of two thousand 
dollars. After arriving at the jail, he 
would be permitted to telephone to 
anyone who might produce this amount 
in cash. 

The judge’s order was promptly ex- 
ecuted. Joel, still in clerical garb, was 
led, handcuffed, through the streets of 
a city where, a few hours before, he 
had been a highly respected citizen. To 
be certain that the order was carried 
out, he was accompanied by two uni- 
formed policemen. 


After he reached the jail Joel tried 
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in vain to locate some of his friends by 
telephone. His own garments were re- 
placed by prison clothing and he was 
locked in an unheated cell. After re- 
peated requests he was permitted to 
telephone again. He was finally suc- 
cessful but bail could not be arranged 
until the following morning. He shiv- 
ered throughout the night in his cell. 


The next morning, the news of 
Joel’s downfall was published in news- 
papers throughout the country. He had 
been unknown until then except by 
members of his own parish and his 
friends elsewhere. By nightfall he had 
been accused, condemned, and virtually 
convicted by the press. The ensuing 
trials were primarily a response to pub- 
lic opinion. A supposedly conservative 
metropolitan newspaper led the attack 
with the headline: “Morals Charge 
Jails Clergyman.” The article went 
on to state that Joel was being held on 
charges of four misdemeanors which 
could entail four years in prison and a 
fine of two thousand dollars. It noted 
that Joel was a bachelor who lived with 
his mother and that in the social hall 
of his church he had “sponsored Sun- 
day night young people’s dances which 
depleted the attendance at young peo- 
ple’s meetings in other churches.” It 
quoted Joel as having remarked that 
he had been “a damned fool.” No ex- 
planation was given of the meaning of 
this remark, and the reader was left 
with the impression that it was an ad- 
mission of guilt. All that Joel had ac- 
tually meant was that he had been 
naive to trust the district attorney. 


Three weeks later Joel was brought 
to trial. There had been much legal 
skirmishing in the meantime. The dis- 
trict attorney was embarrassed by lack 
of evidence to support his charges, yet 
ne felt compelled to join the public in 
expressing righteous indignation. Ap- 
palled by the public scandal and 


clamor, the members of Joel’s church 
withdrew their support. His lawyer, an 
official in his church, announced on the 
day before the trial that he was still 
Joel’s “friend” but no longer his law- 
yer. At the eleventh hour, in view of 
the published circumstances of the 
case, the lawyer wished to withdraw 
his legal aid. 

Joel was desperate. He had been 
deserted by practically all his friends, 
and with no legal experience he was at 
a loss as to what to do. Someone sug- 
gested that he talk with a psychiatrist 
living in a neighboring village. The 
psychiatrist listened to Joel’s story and 
was sufficiently impressed to give as- 
sistance and some basis for hope. He 
secured a lawyer who, in turn, per- 
suaded the district attorney to drop the 
original charges because they were not 
based upon fact; he offered instead, a 
plea of indecent exposure. Joel hoped 
that when he had explained to the 
judge that the indecent exposure was 
the result of an attack made upon him 
by the two boys involved the case 
would be dismissed. 

Instead of acknowledging that an er- 
or had been made in the original 
charges, the district attorney took pains 
to explain why he was accepting the 
plea of a less serious offense. He said 
he was motivated by consideration for 
the church, by the fact that the boys 
would not be required to testify, and 
by the further fact that the “shocking 
details” of the case would not have to 
be made public. He agreed to the lesser 
plea “in the interests of justice.” 


Joel was genuinely concerned about 
the welfare of his church. He did not 
wish to involve any of his young pa- 
rishioners who had volunteered to give 
testimony in his behalf. He preferred 
to accept the judge’s decision that he 
be placed under psychiatric observation 
in a county hospital. 
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AVING at one time been a chap- 

lain in a hospital for mental ill- 
ness, Joel was hopeful that he would 
be heard and understood by psychia- 
trists. He had been promised daily in- 
terviews and an official report at the 
end of a week. “Six weeks passed be- 
fore I was released, and I was not in- 
terviewed by a psychiatrist on the staff 
of the hospital until after I had been 
there five weeks.” Undoubtedly he had 
been under observation. He had talked 
with other patients and with attend- 
ants; in the door of his room was a 
round window about eight inches in 
diameter through which anyone pass- 
ing by might look. The psychiatrists 
were busy dealing with more acute 
cases. 

As a result of this “observation,” a 
five page report was submitted to the 
court. In it, Joel’s personal history was 
reviewed and a statement was made of 
the events leading up to his arrest. 
There was also a summary of the 
examiner’s impression which included 
the following: “This man, because of 
his own sexual immaturity and con- 
flicts, has become especially concerned 
about sex and sexual activities in boys 
and adolescents. Consciously his efforts 
have been to constructively assist them 
and advise them. It is not felt that 
there is any wish on his part to do his 
subjects harm, or that he achieve any 
conscious sexual satisfaction from his 
activities.” The report was concluded 
with the recommendation “that he 
should have the benefit of thorough 
psychoanalytic treatment under the 
care of a qualified psychiatrist during 
the period of his social readjustment.” 

In formal legal language the decision 
rendered by the judge made note of the 
fact that “the defendant did not have 
any improper relations with the boys 
and is not dangerous in a_ physical 
sense.” Nevertheless, “the court con- 
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siders the offense to be of a most 
serious nature and recognizes that it is 
one which is most repugnant to all de- 
cent men and women.” 

The judge decided that the defend- 
ant should not be sent to prison be- 
cause it was the consensus of opinion 
of “penologists and psychiatrists that 
sex aberrations are intensified and 
their scope increased’”” by such incar- 
ceration. Joel was given a suspended 
sentence and indefinite probation. 

Probation was granted on the con- 
dition that he report regularly for 
treatment to a qualified psychiatrist, 
that he abstain from association with 
minors, that he abstain from participa- 
tion in “any and all activities, religious 
or social” in connection with his 
church, and that he abstain “from dis- 
cussing the facts involved in this case 
with members of his church.” 

This decision worked distinct hard- 
ship on Joel. No restrictions had been 
placed upon the revelations of the dis- 
trict attorney, who was overheard on 
several occasions discussing in public 
places the more lurid aspects of the 
case and who had cooperated with 
newspaper reporters eager for the lat- 
est developments. 

The newspapers lost no opportunity 
to keep the public fully informed. Af- 
ter the court decision had _ been 
rendered, one large daily newspaper 
began an article with the headline: 
“Minister Sent to Nut Specialist After 
Pleading Guilty to Indecent Expos- 
ure.” This article went on to rehash the 
very details of the case from which the 
public was supposed to be spared. 
Among many other inaccurate and 
baseless statements made, it repre- 
sented that those who had doubted the 
truth of the charges were now ready 
“to run the minister out of town on a 
rail.” 

As soon as the charges had been 
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made public, Joel resigned from his 
church, and he was suspended from 
conducting any church activities pend- 
ing the disposition of the criminal 
charges brought against him. Joel still 
had to face a church trial which was 
not held until five months after he had 
been placed on probation by the crimi- 
nal court. He wished to defend himself 
at the ecclesiastical trial, yet the terms 
of his probation stipulated that he 
should not discuss the facts of the case 
with members of his church. To do so 
could be construed as violation of pro- 
bation and might render him liable to 
imprisonment. 


ORTUNATELY such church 
trials are held in secret, and the 
discussion of the case was not brought 
to the attention of probation officials. 
After hearing the evidence and after 
much deliberation, the ecclesiastical 
judges decided that Joel was “not guil- 
ty of an offense of immorality.” They 
did find that he had manifested ‘“ex- 
tremely defective judgment and gave 
evidence of emotional immaturity. 
These manifestations are obviously in- 
consistent with the high calling of the 
sacred ministry and in this case have 
resulted in injury to the church, and 
are of such gravity that they call for 
disciplinary action.” He was susptnded 
from the exercise of any ministerial 
function for a period of two years. 
With this preamble of false accusa- 
tion and public condemnation of an in- 
dividual who was in part the victim of 
political intrigue and religious conflict, 
it seems necessary to relate the actual 
facts as they were presented to the dis- 
trict attorney. This evidence is more 
readily comprehensible if the personal 
background of the defendant is known. 
The true name of the clergyman and 
the scene of action are unimportant; 
the story could be duplicated in almost 
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any community. This type of reaction 
is customary with inhabitants of the 
jungle who regularly attack an injured 
member; the Middle Ages had their 
Inquisition and our present treatment 
of some sex offenders is only a slight 
refinement of just such savage revenge. 


Joel had a poor start in life. He was 
born four months after his father’s 
death. The father had jumped from 
a window while he was delirious. 
Joel was one of twins who weighed 
three pounds each at birth. The other 
twin did not live. Joel’s childhood was 
spent in illness. “The first thing I re- 
member was that I used to wake up 
sick.” Perhaps because of his frail 
health, he was babied and pampered by 
his mother. Until he was about nine 
years old, she seemed to him to be an 
ideal person. Then one night he woke 
up feeling ill and called for his mother. 
When she did not respond, he came 
downstairs and found her in the arms 
of a man. The mother tried to explain 
that this man was to be his father. 
Joel’s hatred of the man, as a rival and 
a potential father, was tempered only 
by the man’s death shortly afterward. 
Three years later Joel made another 
painful discovery. He had asked what a 
girl and her twin brother did when 
they slept in bed together. This inquiry 
was relayed to Joel’s mother, who an- 
swered his question by spanking him. 
“T knew, then and there, that whatever 
people. did when they slept together 
must be terribly bad.” 


At fifteen he was sent to a private 
school for fatherless boys. He didn’t 
want to go. He didn’t want to leave 
home and he didn’t want to leave his 
mother. He found that he was the only 
new boy there, and the smallest. At 
that time he weighed only sixty 
pounds. Homesickness and _ physical 
illness complicated his life at the 
school. 
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Joel had no personal awareness of 
sex until he was seventeen. Then one 
day while he was wrestling with his 
roommate, he had an erection. “All of 
a sudden, I had an emission. I was 
scared when I saw this white stuff 
come out. He told me we had done 
something terribly bad, and that if it 
was known, we would be kicked out of 
school. I vowed that we would never 
do it again, but we did. I think he 
knew what he was doing. 


“When I was eight, my mother fixed 
an altar for me. I climbed up to it and 
said I was going to be a minister.” Joel 
clung to this childhood ideal until he 
was in college. Then he decided that 
he was not fit to enter the ministry be- 
cause he had been masturbating. 


“In my junior year at college, the 
minister asked me why I hadn’t been 
at church. I found that he was a he- 
man, and that you could be a man and 
a minister too. I then decided that I 
really wanted to be a minister.” Joel 
gave up masturbation. He also became 
more cautious in his relationships to 
girls. He had gone dancing with them, 
“but there was never any heavy neck- 
ing.” “I would go with a girl until | 
thought I was falling in love with her 
and then | couldn’t see her again.” He 
felt that he had to give up his friend- 
ships with girls because his thoughts 
and feelings were becoming wicked and 
sinful. 

All went well until Joel’s senior year 
in the theological seminary. He had 
developed a fondness for adolescent 
boys. They liked to come to his room 
and talk to him. Their discussions in- 
cluded talk about sex. One day, in the 
course of their investigation, their feel- 
ings were too much for them, with the 
result that Joel and the boys mastur- 
bated in each other’s presence. This ex- 
perience was so disconcerting to Joel 
that he consulted the Dean. “He took 
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me to his house and we had a long 
talk.” One of the sequels of this talk 
was a conference with an “expert”’ on 
sex. This expert was a physician and 
clergyman. “I didn’t think I should be 
ordained, but he said of course I 
should go on.” In addition, the expert 
said that Joel was a homosexual and 
that he should never marry. Joel did 
not know then that the expert himself 
was a homosexual who had remained 
a bachelor because of a pathological 
attachment to his mother. 

Joel went into the ministry with the 
firm belief that he was homosexual. He 
tried hard to sublimate all sex desire. 
‘But it didn’t always work out. As as- 
sociate chaplain in a boys’ school | 
seemed to like one of the boys too 
much. I would kiss him. One morning 
[ went to pull a youngster out of bed 
and he grabbed hold of me. We had a 
tussle and I was accused of being in 
bed with him. The head of the school 
said that if it was true it would be bet- 
ter if I resigned.” 


WARE of the fact that many 
would assume that the accusation 
was based on fact, Joel felt it wise to 
resign. He was then sent to a church 
mission which happened to be near a 
large state hospital. The medical direc- 
tor there was also professor of psy- 
chiatry at a nearby medical school. 
Here was Joel’s opportunity to learn 
more about his own personal problem, 
and to learn how to help others with 
similar problems. He took the course 
in psychiatry given to the fourth-year 
medical students, then a six months’ 
lay internship in psychiatry at a hos- 
pital for mental illness. He was so pro- 
ficient in this work that the professor 
urged him to study medicine. 
In spite of his newly found knowl- 
edge and his success as a counselor, 
Joel was harassed by his personal af- 
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fairs. He had been called to take charge 
of a church where the previous clergy- 
man had been asked to retire because 
of age. He did not take kindly to being 
supplanted and he took pains to inquire 
into the background of his successor. 
As a result, Joel’s record caught up 
with him. The elderly clergyman did 
not hesitate to disclose this record. “He 
said to some of the parishioners, ‘You 
think you have a young god here. You 
didn’t know that he had been thrown 
out of a school for riding boys.’ He 
made it difficult for me.’’ Nevertheless, 
Joel managed to continue with church 
work, counseling young married cou- 
ples, and helping adolescent boys and 
girls. His success was such as to incite 
the envy and hostility of his rivals. 

In counseling adolescent boys Joel 
made a grave error. The boys appar- 
ently had full confidence in him and 
talked freely with him about their per- 
sonal problems. In trying to answer 
their questions about sex he went so 
far as to exhibit his penis to illustrate 
his instruction on its anatomy and 
physiology. Joel discovered that the 
law regarded such exhibition as in- 
decent exposure. The particular occa- 
sion with which the law became con- 
cerned was on a Saturday afternoon 
when Joel was preparing his sermon 
for the following day. Two boys en- 
tered his study and continued a discus- 
sion as to which of them had the larger 
penis. Joel listened, and then went on 
with his work. The boys left his study 
but returned shortly, with the verdict 
that the younger boy had the larger 
penis. They knew because they had just 
measured it with a ruler. 

Joel had finished the preparation of 
his sermon and he got up to leave the 
room. Without warning, the boys 
tackled him; he found himself on the 
floor with the older boy holding his 
arms outstretched above his head and 
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the younger one sitting on his knees. 
Joel had always enjoyed being a boy 
with the boys and had been pleased 
that they had freely confided in him, 
but he was unprepared for what en- 
sued. The older boy remarked, “Now 
let’s see yours!” He commanded the 
younger boy to rip open Joel’s fly. This 
was done, and Joel then became guilty 
of indecent exposure. 

This was the explanation given by 
Joel to the district attorney. Joel 
acknowledged that at times, while en- 
gaged in discussions of sex, he had be- 
come sexually excited but he denied 
that he had ever by intent or act im- 
paired the morals of these two boys. 
His naive disclosures to the district at- 
torney gained him nothing but the re- 
mark, “Now, you don’t really think we 
are going to believe that story!” 

On hearing such an account, most 
people would take the position that 
Joel was old and experienced enough 
to avoid or prevent the encounter in 
his study. They would say that his au- 
thority as a clergyman could have been 
used. Physically he could not defend 
himself because within a year he had 
had a serious coronary attack which 
had kept him confined to bed for near- 
ly two months. His physician had 
warned him against physical exertion. 

Joel might never have been exposed 
to public trial and condemnation if he 
had been more attentive to the admoni- 
tions of his friends. He had been told 
that these two boys had the reputation 
of being the “‘rottenest, dirtiest boys in 
town.” But he persisted in trying to 
help them, and he believed that he was 
succeeding. There might have been no 
scandal if the father of the boys had 
not inquired as to whether they were 
attending service. When Joel replied 
that they had not been present, the 
father said that he “would beat the hell 
out of them.” 
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T IS NOT clear as to just when and 
to what extent the boys’ father be- 
came involved in church intrigue. In a 
short time he became the complainant 
in the case. It is clear that, at the ex- 
pense of the clergyman’s reputation, 
the boys preferred to spare themselves 
a beating; they made the affair look as 
reprehensible as they could. Some of 
the members of a rival church had pit- 
ted themselves against Joel and had an- 
nounced that they were “out to get 
him.” The father thus became an agent 
of this church. He had little to lose. He 
was an alcoholic who had been unable 
to conceal his marital infidelities and 
had been haled into court for non-sup- 
port. 

Joel had been occupied with his pas- 
toral duties and was unaware that a 
plan for his arrest was about to be 
carried out. The assistant district attor- 
ney and a reporter for the metropoli- 
tan daily were members of the rival 
church. The district attorney was a 
candidate for election to a higher office 
and needed publicity. These men made 
certain that the trial and conviction by 
newspaper were complete in all details. 
They published a charge of “carnal 
abuse and impairment of the morals 
of minors” for which there was no evi- 
dence. They gave the impression of a 
confession of guilt by quoting Joel as 
saying that he had been a “damned 
fe 01.” 

This catastrophe in Joel’s career was 
little more than a climax to many years 
of personal conflict. Joel felt that he 
should not involve members of his 
family in his personal troubles. To the 
psychiatrist he did make some refer- 
ence to an early attachment between 
his mother and himself, but he was 
reluctant to acknowledge the influence 
which she had continued to exert over 
him. His mother had been a physically 
attractive woman who probably could 


have persuaded one of her lovers to be- 
come her second husband if she had not 
found an agreeable substitute in her 
son. He had never considered any rela- 
tionship to her other than that of a 
dutiful and obedient son. It was clear 
to him that his elder brother and an 
older sister would take no _ respon- 
sibility for their mother. Her quarrels 
with them made it impossible for her 
to live with either of them. Whenever 
Joel thought of “deserting” his mother, 
his conscience troubled him. 

Joel’s mother had no such qualms. 
She made it clear that, regardless of 
his interests, he owed allegiance to her. 
Whenever he ventured to become 
friendly with a girl, the mother flew 
into a rage. She demanded all of Joel’s 
attention and affection. Joel took this 
situation so seriously that he locked 
his bedroom door at night, much to 
his mother’s annoyance. He never felt 
free. His mother lived with him even 
while he was in school. Throughout his 
ministry she was his hostess, his dicta- 
tor and his critic. Only once did he 
stray far enough to become emotionally 
involved with a girl. He was then ap- 
proaching forty. 

“She was four years younger. I re- 
member going to the movies with her. 
She reached over and grabbed my 
hand. I fell head over heels in love with 
her. That night I had terrible night- 
mares. In my dream I screamed at my 
mother. I told her that I hated her. I 
dreamed that she died.” 

Joel had had a new experience in 
his response to the girl—he began to 
wonder whether the doctor-clergyman 
had been correct in his diagnosis. Per- 
haps he was not a homosexual after 
all, and perhaps he might be able to 
marry. With some misgivings, he ven- 
tured on. “I tried to have the girl go 
home with me, but she wouldn’t. We 
corresponded, and the following Easter 
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I went to see her. We spent a happy 
week together. It was an awful strug- 
gle. I wanted to tell her I was not in 
love with her but I couldn’t. Then 
when I left her, I felt I had been a 
fool, I wrote her a ietter saying that 
[ did love her. I asked if she would 
marry me. In her next letter, she said 
she couldn’t marry me and that she 
didn’t love me.” By this time the girl 
had had an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with Joel and his mother. Her 
intuition may have caused her to have 
some doubts about Joel himself. She 
made it clear that she did not wish to 
become his mother’s rival or submit 
to her domination. 

All of this had, of course, preceded 
the newspaper, criminal, and church 
trials. Long before the trials were com- 
pleted Joel was without friends—an 
outcast. The probation department in- 
sisted that he keep himself employed. 
It had no suggestions as to where or 
how. He must keep within their juris- 
diction ; he must avoid any association 
with young people. His physician -had 
pronounced him an invalid. 





Joel’s sister finally agreed to provide 
board and lodging for their mother for 
a period of a few months but Joel was 
at a loss as to what to do with himself. 
He still had faith that somewhere and 
somehow he might be able to re-estab- 
lish himself. But he was discouraged 
and anxious. His prayers didn’t seem 
to bring an answer. Some of his former 
friends suggested that he try suicide. 

There were two persons who had 
stuck by him—two who believed that 
there was a possibility of salvage. One 
was a widow, old enough to be his 
mother. She had wanted to have a son 
of her own. She remembered Joel be- 
cause he had called upon her regularly 
during her long illness in a hospital. 
She didn’t quite understand what the 
trouble was but she knew that Joel had 
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a kind heart. She believed that the 
Lord had put Joel here on this earth 
for some good purpose, and that He 
would show her the way to help him. 
The other person who believed in 
Joel was the psychiatrist. Without 
knowing all of the facts, he had se- 
cured legal aid for Joel on the day be- 
fore his trial. The psychiatrist had 
pleasant memories of his boyhood con- 
tacts with the church, and he believed 
that the influence of the church was es- 
sential in a healthy community. 


N ORDER to remain out of prison, 
Joel had to be employed, and he 
had to have psychiatric treatment at 
regular intervals. He again appealed to 
the psychiatrist, who was spending the 
summer on his farm. The doctor sug- 
gested that Joel might join him there. 
In this way Joel would have the re- 
quired supervision ; he could unburden 
himself as he felt the need; and he 
could be helped in trying to find a solu- 
tion for his problems. Joel welcomed 
this opportunity to improve his phys- 
ical health and to get a new outlook on 
life. 

The most immediate problem was 
the relief of Joel’s anxiety and his feel- 
ing of futility. When this relief came, 
effort was directed toward helping him 
get a better understanding of himself 
—in particular, an understanding of 
his relationship to his mother. Joel 
recognized his emotional dependence 
on her and her domination, but he had 
spent so many years as a dutiful son 
that the prospect of a radical change 
did not seem bright. 

A summer in the country took care 
of immediate needs, but Joel had to 
look forward to at least two years of 
isolation. He wished to return to the 
uiinistry and he began to hope it might 
be possible. With this in view, he felt 
he could best prepare himself by taking 
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postgraduate courses at a theological 
seminary. The plan was presented to 
the widow; she in turn, on being reas- 
sured by the psychiatrist, volunteered 
the necessary funds. Two years later, 
Joel was granted a master’s degree in 
theology. 

3y that time the church suspension 
had been lifted, and Joel began to look 
for a new parish. After some months, 
he found one in a distant part of the 
country. He had to postpone accepting 
the offer because he was still on proba- 
tion. After three months of negotia- 
tion, Joel was told that he might be re- 
leased from: probation on condition 
that the officers of the new church cer- 
tify in writing that they were ac- 
quainted with the facts of Joel’s past 
history. This was done, and after two 
and a half years of punishment Joel 
was again a free citizen. 

At the first indication that Joel was 
earning a living his mother was at his 
side. She did not wish to live with any- 
one else; in fact, no one else would 
have her. Joel and his mother were 
again united, this time in a rural com- 
munity. The church there had become 
so disorganized that only eight mem- 
bers remained. It was a disheartening 
experience to be transplanted irom a 
large and prosperous urban church to 
one such as this, but Joel accepted the 
challenge. Before long the church be- 
gan to grow. Joel believed he would 
again be successful in his church work, 
and he worked strenuously to restore a 
parish which for some time had been 
moribund. 

For three years Joel had kept in 
touch with the psychiatrist and had 
gained sufficient confidence in himself 
to contemplate marriage. Within a few 
months after accepting his new posi- 
tion Joel met a young widow. They fell 
in love, and their engagement was an- 
nounced. Joel expected that his moth- 
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er would do her best to see that the en- 
gagement was broken, but he was now 
prepared to deal with the situation. 

When his mother was informed of 
the engagement she went to bed and 
remained there for two months. All the 
pleading, criticism and abuse which in 
the past had been successful in thwart- 
ing Joel were now of no avail. In 
desperation his mother resorted to a 
neurotic invalidism in which nausea 
and vomiting were prominent symp- 
toms. She did her best to give the im- 
pression that she would not survive 
the ordeal. 

With much urging, the mother was 
persuaded to get out of bed to attend 
the wedding ceremony. “She looked 
perfectly terrible and as pale as a 
ghost.” She did not wait for the re- 
ception; as soon as the ceremony was 
performed she slipped out through a 
side door and went back to bed. 

Joel tried to get his mother to go 
away for at least a month until his 
bride could get adjusted to her new 
home. His mother was adamant. She 
was going to remain and she was going 
to occupy the best room in the house. 
It was a room next to the bathroom. 
There were two entrances to this bath- 
room, one through a hall and the other 
through the mother’s room. The moth- 
er locked the door which opened into 
the hall and hid the key. As a conse- 
quence the bridal couple were forced 
to go through the mother’s room. 


ITHIN six months it was evi- 

dent that the bride was pregnant. 
This was an additional cross for the 
mother to bear. She was frank in stat- 
ing her feelings in regard to the 
prospective child. She said that if the 
child proved to be a boy she would 
tolerate it but if it should be a girl she 
would have nothing to do with it. 


Fifteen months after the marriage, 
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a daughter was born. Joel 
tremely happy. He wondered how he 
could have lived so long and missed so 
much. All would have been well if he 
could have found someone who would 
take care of his mother. The situation 
had become more acute because he 
needed her room in order to facilitate 
the care of his daughter. Some maneu- 
vering was necessary to gain posses- 
sion of this room. On the day that the 
baby and her mother were to return 
from the hospital Joel’s mother was 
persuaded to pay a visit to a friend. 
While his mother was away, Joel 
worked feverishly to move her posses- 
sions to another room, and to prepare 
the vacated room for the arrival of 
his wife and daughter. 


Was ex- 


On the mother’s return, she was 
furious. A quarrel ensued which con- 
tinued throughout most of the night. 
It was of such vigor and intensity that 
the neighbors were disturbed as late as 
three o’clock the next morning. The 
mother remained dislodged. 


Some years have passed since then. 
Joel’s congregation now numbers three 
hundred, a new parish hall has been 
erected and the church is more 
perous than it ever was before. Joel 
and his wife now have two children. 
Joel’s mother lingers on but is growing 
too feeble to interfere seriously 
affairs of the home. 


pros- 


in the 


Many different points of view might 
be given in the presentation of a case 
such as this. In view of the controver- 
sial issues, it is necessary to consider 
carefully all aspects of the case. We 
should study them with tolerance and 
understanding before arriving at a 
conclusion. The mother would have 
her version, and it might be a plausible 
one. She could say that it had been a 
long hard struggle to bring up three 
children without a husband, especially 
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the child who was sick all the time. She 
might say that she had had many 
anxious days and sleepless nights won- 
dering whether Joel might be in trou- 
ble again. She could say that if he had 
really been a man, he would not have 
been so emotionally dependent upon 
her nor would he have brought dis- 
grace to his family and church. 


From the psychiatrist’s viewpoint, 
Joel was a narcissistic, emotionally im- 
mature man who had been thwarted 
in his attempts to become an adult by 
the influence of a dominant, possessive 
mother and by erroneous professional 
advice. There were positive aspects of 
Joel’s personality. He was what is 
commonly called an extrovert, a pro- 
moter and to some extent, a reformer. 
He compensated for his sense of guilt 
over masturbation by trying to help 
others who had sexual problems. His 
enthusiasm, friendliness, and ready 
speech made a favorable impression up- 
on the majority of his followers. Some 
felt that he was superficial, ungrate- 
ful, and too much occupied with self- 
glory. This may be another way of say- 
ing that he was narcissistic and ex- 
hibitionistic. 


There is need to inquire as to what 
purpose was served by the specific 
manner in which Joel was treated. 
Law-enforcing agencies felt that they 
had performed their duties ; an hysteri- 
cal and vengeful community was ap- 
peased; the proponents of fear as a 
moral force claimed a victory. There 
were, in addition, the two boys whom 
Joel was trying to help, the young peo- 
ple in his church who believed in him, 
his friends who passed him by when he 
was in trouble. We can only guess 
what harm may have been done to 
them by the publication of the scandal 
and by the public disgrace of one who 
had been their leader. 


The publication of such scandal does 
more harm to society than does the ac- 
tual offense. Avid interest in lurid de- 
tails is abundant evidence of vicarious 
participation in the crime on the part 
of the public. Public condemnation 
may be all too often little more than 
a defense reaction, a sadistic orgy un- 
der the guise of righteousness in this 
case. Joel’s punishment was largely 
psychological. He served no prison 
term, and much of the suffering which 
he experienced came in the form of 
public disgrace. 


Few would agree on just what action 
society should have taken in dealing 
with this particular episode. It would 
not be out of place to suggest, how- 
ever, that the facts should have been 
ascertained first, and that Joel should 
have been given an opportunity to de- 
fend himself before he was publicly 
condemned. The interests of all would 
have been better served if there had 
been no publicity. Joel will remember 
with some bitterness the treatment he 
received at the hands of the press. It 
is doubtful whether the newspapers 
furthered the aims of justice in any 
way. However, no one would question 
the need of protecting society as much 
as possible against a repetition of un- 
wise conduct such as Joel’s, and few 
would condone the cardinal errors in 
his judgment. 


Editor’s Note. We were planning to in- 
clude in this issue an extensive discussion 
under the Consultation Clinic on homo- 
seuxality based upon a number of inquiries 
and requests from several readers, and con- 
taining extended discussions of this impor- 
tant problem by several outstanding au- 
thorities, among them, Dr. John A. P. Mil- 
let, the Rev. Seward Hiltner, Dr. George 
W. Henry, Dr. Alfred A. Gross, and others. 
Because of lack of space in this issue, we are 
forced to postpone the publication of this 
material to our next issue in September. 
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HIS FOREWORD seeks to place 

Dr. Henry’s new book, All the 
Sexes, in a perspective which it might 
be immodest for him to furnish. In 
view of the book’s title some readers 
may be surprised, however, that the in- 
troduction is written by a Professor of 
Theology. 

(1) In the first place, let my par- 
ticular vocation stand for the fact that 
the psychiatrist needs many collabora- 
tors. Since it is impossible for rep- 
resentatives of every profession con- 
cerned to participate in this introduc- 
tion, permit one to speak—as best he 
can—for all. Mental health is, in a 
sense, everybody’s business. Certainly 
it is the business of all those who try 


This article represents the Foreword by 
Dr. David E. Roberts to Dr. George W. 
Henry’s new book, All the Sexes, published 
this month, which is the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection for July. Published and 
copyright 1955 by Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., and reprinted by permission. This 
Foreword represents one of the last writ- 
ings of Dr. Roberts. We use it here instead 
of a regular review of the book. 


to help people cope with personal prob- 
lems. This book, although it is ad- 
dressed to the general public, should 
prove especially helpful to educators, 
lawyers, judges, penologists, social 
workers and clergymen (not to men- 
tion parents!) who may or may not 
have special training in psychology. 
For many years Dr. Henry has colla- 
borated directly with these other pro- 
fessions. He has recognized that be- 
sides offering those types of service 
and skill which necessarily remain 
within the province *of the expert in 
psychopathology, the psychiatrist also 
has a responsibility for engaging in the 
wider task of prevention and educa- 
tion. In connection with this wider 
task, qualities of humility and flexibili- 
ty are indispensable. For while trying 
to educate those with whom he cooper- 
ates, the psychiatrist must also seek to 
understand the resources, methods and 
preconceptions of other professions. 
The present book is an extension, then, 
by means of the written page, of a 
point of view which Dr. Henry has fol- 
lowed in his daily practice. Whereas 
his two-volume work, Sex Variants, 
was designed for a limited group of 
scientifically trained readers, <All the 
Sexes deals with problems of human 
masculinity and femininity in language 
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which any interested layman can un- 
derstand. 


As a further example of practical 
collaboration, let me mention the 
George W. Henry Foundation. Its 
$oard includes representatives of 
many callings, and the Foundation 
helps individuals sent to it by the 
courts, social agencies and churches, 
as well as those who apply on their 
own initiative. Dr. Henry brings to 
this work his experience in general and 
mental hospitals, private practice, serv- 
ice to the courts, penal institutions and 
federal agencies, and his extensive re- 
search. At the same time he has at- 
tracted to its program the interest and 
cooperation of non-medical people, in- 
cluding several clergymen. The Foun- 
dation has carried forward a pioneering 
service which has thus far, unfor- 
tunately, remained severely limited by 
lack of adequate financial support. 

(2) In the second place, this book, 
and Dr. Henry’s work generally, calls 
attention to the inescapable connection 
between psychiatry and—for want of 
a better phrase—public morals. Cer- 
tainly the psychiatrist cannot function 
effectively if he resorts to coercive or 
punitive measures. But does this mean 
that, in keeping with scientific inte- 
grity, he remains wholly neutral on 
moral questions? Can he, or anyone 
else, draw a hard-and-fast line between 
psychological adjustment and moral 
stability? Is he simply to accept the 
status quo so far as conventions, laws 
and penalties are concerned, or is he to 
work for improvements in these areas 
which reflect his knowledge of human 
maladjustment and welfare? Finally, 
is he simply to work within the frame- 
work of ecclesiastical influences and 
teachings, insofar as these affect the 
lives of his patients? Or is he to ignore 
religion entirely ? Or is he to strive for 
a greater measure of understanding be- 
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tween himself and clergymen, in the 
process of which both may modify 
some of their views? 

In connection with these questions, 
the scientific contribution of the psy- 
chiatrist should be emphasized first. 
He has at his disposal a mass of factual 
and descriptive data which can only be 
collected and organized by one who is 
actually engaged in the practice of his 
profession. Initially the implications of 
these data must be interpreted in an 
objective manner, letting the chips fa!) 
where they may. For parental and 
instruction, correctional 
practices, techniques of social service 
and ecclesiastical attitudes cannot be 
improved, in the long run, without 
adequate exposure to factual informa- 
tion of the sort just mentioned. Spe- 
cifically, anyone familiar with the cur- 
ricula of church schools and the prob- 
lems of pastoral counseling cannot help 
but be impressed by the wide chasm 
which often exists between the assump- 
tions of religious leaders and the ac- 
tual human situations confronted by 
their parishioners. 


school laws, 


UT THE psychiatrist’s responsi- 

bility does not cease when he has 
made his scientific contribution. He is 
inevitably concerned about how his 
findings are to be appropriated and im- 
plemented by others. In this connec- 
tion, a calm, readable discussion such 
as the present volume furnishes may 
do something to offset the effects of 
more sensational books on_ similar 
topics. The author of such a work must 
avoid smuggling in personal value- 
judgments under the guise of inter- 
preting purely factual data. Certainly 
he has a right to his own value-judg- 
ments; but he should regard them as 
one contribution among many, remem- 
bering that all those who are con- 
cerned about the welfare of the com- 
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munity also have a right to be heard. 
Readers of this book will agree, I be- 
lieve, that on the counts just mentioned 
Dr. Henry has carried out his task 
with scrupulous care. He has indicated 
how the resources of other professions 
may be relevant to the problems he dis- 
cusses, and he has provided informa- 
tion which non-psychiatric helpers may 
profitably employ. We also learn from 
this book some of the mistakes into 
which well-meaning people can fall 
through ignorance of some of the prob- 
lems connected with psychosexual de- 
velopment. Finally—though this is a 
personal opinion—we may learn that 
all helpers, not solely the psychiatrist, 
need to recognize the long-range futili- 
ty of coercive and punitive methods. 


(3) In conclusion, let me speak as 
a theological professor. One of the 
most significant developments within 
theological education during the past 
few decades has been the rapid growth 
of interest and training in pastoral 
counseling. Through the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological 
Students, through the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the National 
Council of Churches, through semi- 
nary classes, pastors’ conferences and 
journals (such as Pastoral Psychology, 
to which Dr. Henry has contributed), 
a significant portion of the clergy are 
developing enlightened views toward 
neurosis and psychosis in general, and 
toward sexual problems in particular. 
As suitably trained theological gradu- 
ates are produced, opportunities for 
specialized work in institutional chap- 
laincies are opening up. The effects of 
the movement are also being felt in the 
ordinary parish, filtering through to 
congregations and thence to whole 
communities. Many experiments and 
many mistakes will still have to be 
made before the Church achieves an 
ideal program in the area of mental 
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health. Thus far the surface has hard- 
ly been scratched in connection with 
such problems as financing an ade- 
quate professional staff, making rig- 
orous evaluations of results, and clari- 
fying the proper functions, in a team 
approach, of clergymen, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers. But 
the opportunities are far reaching. 
Sound pastoral counseling may be 
made available to persons who never 
can, and in some instances never need, 
be referred to a psychiatrist. (This pre- 
supposes, however, an efficient screen- 
ing procedure.) Properly guided group 
work within the Church can make an 
important contribution in connection 
with marital difficulties, the training of 
children and the rehabilitation of men- 
tally ill persons. Indeed, in every cru- 
cial situation of life, from birth to 
death, the Church should be as indis- 
pensable to its members as is_ the 
presence of a doctor at birth or death. 


At the risk of offending some read- 
ers I must admit that in connection 
with sexual matters generally, and 
sexual aberrations specifically, the 
Church has often tended to be peculiar- 
ly irrelevant and floundering. There 
are complex reasons for this which not 
even a long volume on the history of 
theology could cover exhaustively. 
Suffice it to say, in a sentence, that 
there are ample resources in the Jew- 
ish-Christian tradition for developing 
a more effective understanding of the 
role of sexuality in human misery and 
beatitude, and for developing more hu- 
mane, lifesaving, soul-saving attitudes 
on a firm religious footing. In connec- 
tion with their distinctive tasks, there- 
fore, pastors and churchmen will need 
increasingly to learn how to cooperate 
effectively with psychiatrists, and Dr. 
Henry has shown, in his clinical work 
and in his writing, that he has already 
met them halfway. 








The Needs of the Whole Man 
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N SCHOOLS of nursing a great 

deal is being said about the psy- 
chosomatic approach to illness. “P 
chosomatic” is a word which partic- 
ularly interests ministers. In Greek 
classes, it was drilled into them that 
the word “psyche” really means “‘spir- 
it,” “breath of life,” or “soul.” A less 
important meaning of the word is 
“mind.” The word means 
“body.” The generally accepted mean- 
ing is “mind-body” approach to illness. 
Ministers have no objection to using 
the word “mind,” except that they 
want to be sure that in this context 
“mind” includes the spiritual aspects 
of man, too. 

Nurses will find that many people in 
the fields of psychology and medicine 
are willing to say that “‘psyche” has a 
broader meaning than formerly. The 


sy- 


‘soma”’ 


Editor’s Note. This article is a chapter 
from Chaplain Westberg’s new book, Nurse, 
Pastor, and Patient, which is reviewed in 
this issue. Published and copyright 1955 by 
Augustana Book Concern, and reprinted by 
permission. 
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word “psychosomatic” is not even hy- 
phenated, which points up the fact that 
any approach to illness ought to take 
into account that a person can never 
be split up into two parts—with the 
doctor taking care of the body and the 
minister dealing with the spirit. The 
two are inseparable. Many doctors are 
stressing that they cannot practice 
good medicine without also being con- 
scious of the patient’s inner needs. 
Ministers learn from experience and 
from the example of Jesus that they 
can never think of people as if they 
were just souls—unattached—for 
Jesus was always alive to the needs of 
the whole man. The body can never be 
sick by itself, nor the psyche by itself, 
because man is one. Spirit means, in 
fact, the whole man. That is the way 
we are made, and we had better face it. 

The nurse is in a unique position. 
She is a very necessary assistant to the 
doctor and at the same time, whether 
she knows it or not, she can be a very 
valuable assistant to the pastor. 

The nurse spends years learning how 
she can assist the doctor, but how does 
she go about assisting the pastor or 
chaplain ? 

Let’s go back to the man we called 

3ill Smith who is in the hospital with 
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a severe case of ulcers. The usual 
course of treatment is to get him on a 
good diet with the usual pharmaceuti- 
cals, sedatives, etc. This is somatic 
treatment and very necessary. But all 
the while, Bill is still stewing inside. 
He has read that ulcers are often 
brought on by an overdose of emotions. 
He is not sure just what this means. 
The chances are that no psychiatrist 
will be able to spend time with him ex- 
plaining this relationship either. His 
doctor has told him he had better “slow 
down” and “take it easier,’ and not 
worry so much. Bill is willing to ac- 
cept this advice, but he is sure there 
is more to it than just taking it easy. 
The nurse who wants to help Mr. 
Smith so that he will not have to come 
back again in a few months can actual- 
ly help him gain insight into his prob- 
lem by having worth-while conversa- 
tions with him. He has now come to the 
place in his thinking where he is ready 
to explore to what extent this ulcer 
flare-up was his body’s way of shout- 
ing, “ouch!” Maybe he was eating the 


wrong foods. But there is just as good- 


a chance that he was thinking the 
wrong thoughts. She has explained to 
him that his body might be acting as a 
sounding-board for his “inner man” 
and much like a railroad crossing light 
is flashing the signal, “Stop—Look— 
Listen.” 


Bill is very much aware of the 
“stop” aspect of this experience. He 
has been stopped cold and he does not 
like it at all. Yet he is willing to go 
along with the nurse on fhe theory that 
we all need to stop and rest now and 
then. She has explained to him that 
we are so made that when something 
goes wrong with the body, such as 
stepping on a nail, a sensation of pain 
immediately goes to our brain and we 
stop at once to investigate. She has 
even suggested that we should be 


grateful for pain. Without it our bodies 
would quickly waste away, for we 
would not have “sense” enough to stop 
to do something about the infection. 


HE QUESTION is, having stop- 
ped, is Bill now willing to “look” 

and in this case is he willing to look 
in? No one likes to take such a careful 
inventory of himself if he can possibly 
avoid it, and Bill is no exception. But 
when this nurse who is taking such 
a personal interest in him encourages 
him to do it, he thinks maybe he ought 
at least to have a little look. Now that 
he is in a hospital he has more time to 
think than he has had in a long time. 
After all, he is lying on his back ; there 
is no place to go and very little to do. 
There is really only one place to look, 
and that is up. He senses that this ex- 
perience offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for thinking about his faith and its 
relationship to his life. He has often 
given this matter a fleeting thought 
and has promised himself that some- 
day soon he was going to do something 
about it. He is glad for her encourage- 
ment and some suggestions in this self- 
examination, because he will easily be 
discouraged if he has to do it all alone. 


Then what about this matter of lis- 
tening? Bill has no idea what he is 
supposed to listen to. The nurse should 
remember that Bill will listen only to 
those who have something to say spe- 
cifically to his own particular needs. 
He will listen with his outer ear to the 
advice of the doctor, but whether he 
acts on it depends upon the doctor’s 
ability to deal with and prescribe for 
Bill’s real needs. Bill may listen with 
his outer ear to words of encourage- 
ment spoken by the doctor, the nurse, 
or visitors, but these will help him only 
if at the particular moment he is suffi- 
ciently far along in his own inner 
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struggles to be ready to take the steps 
that are required of him. 

What the nurse needs to remember 
is that Bill will listen with his “inner 
ear” only to that which speaks to a 
deep need within him. Whatever is said 
to him has to be said in response to 
expressions of his own feelings or he 
just won’t hear it. This is what he 
wants more than anything—to feel that 
he is understood and that the nurse is 
taiking specifically to him—not to just 
any ulcer patient. It is, then, the 
nurse’s privilege to work with people 
who have been stopped in all their ac- 
tivities, who may be in the mood to 
look in and, having begun such in- 
trospection, to listen to those who 
might suggest new ways of handling 
the problems that face them. 

3ill and all patients like him take 
very seriously what the nurse says. 
They are, in fact, almost wholly de- 
pendent upon the nurse while they are 
in the hospital. Her work is sur- 
rounded with a special halo because 
the doctor works through her and by 
doing what she says they hope to get 
back their health. They are willing to 
do almost anything the nurse suggests 
if they have found that she: 


a. tries her best to put herself in 
their place and is willing to accept 
them despite their irritability ; 

b. is personally concerned about 
their welfare; 

c. has a type of wholesome matu- 
rity that tends to rub off on her pa- 
tients ; 

d. is stabilized by her own faith 
and has a warmth of spirit that 
makes hope and faith contagious. 
Time and time again patients say. 

“My nurse told me this!” 
In other words, “It must be true.” 


Within themselves they feel that be 
cause she deals with so many people 


June 


and has such broad experience with so 
many people in the same condition, it is 
worth their while to listen to what she 
says. 

If sick people lean on her words 
with such confidence, she does well to 
check her own inner life to be sure she 
has something worth saying and worth 
living by. 

If the nurse agrees that Mr. Smith 
ought to take advantage of this tem- 
porary forced stop to take inventory 
of himself, then how is she going to 
help him do so? 

If the nurse is willing to think of 
herself as a member of a doctor-nurse- 
chaplain team, she now looks upon 
the hospital as more than just a repair 
shop for sick bodies. She knows that 
most patients receive adequate physical 
care, but she is not so sure that this 
care takes into account the whole per- 
son in a Christian way. Here are ways 
some nurses have gone about the job of 
helping patients see the need for look- 
ing inward. 


HIS PATIENT, Jim Adams, is a 
young fellow in his late twenties. 
This is his third hospital day. 

The nurse is giving him morning 
care. She notices some books on the 
bedside table. One book catches her 
eye. 

Nurse: “Is that the new translation 
of the Bible you’re reading ?” 

Mr. A: “Any day I read the Bible 
would be a lost day.” 


Nurse: “How come?” (without 
emotion). 
Mr. A.: “Reading the Bible is a 


waste of time. It’s just a lot of hokum.” 

Nurse : “Oh?” 

Mr. A: “Yeah, anybody with sense 
doesn’t believe in God. That stuff is 
for people who can’t get along by 
themselves.” 

Nurse: “Oh. (with a smile) I rather 
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like reading the Bible.” (She finishes 
her duties and the conversation ends 
on this friendly note.) 

This much of this conversation was 
used in a class of student nurses one 
day. Without knowing what this par- 
ticular nurse had said in reply to Mr. 
Adams, they were asked to write down 
quickly what they would have said if 
they had been in this situation. See 
what you think of the following three 
answers. 

Nurse: “Is that the new translation 
of the Bible you’re reading ?” 

Mr. A: “Any day I read the Bible 
would be a lost day.” 

Nurse A: “Do you realize you are 
talking about God’s Word?” 

Nurse B: “I think it is disrespectful 
for you to talk that way about the 
Bible.” 

Nurse C: “What you need to do is 
to read the Bible. Then you would soon 
change your mind.” 

It is obvious that these student 
nurses are shocked by his reply and 
they do not hesitate to show it. It is 
possible that the patient’s remarks here 
were meant to shock the nurse in the 
first place. There is nothing that a per- 
son of this patient’s temperament en- 
joys more. 

Now see what happens as the con- 
versation continues. 

Mr. A: “Reading the Bible is a 
waste of time. It’s just a lot of ho- 
kum.” 

Nurse A: “You must be an atheist, 
talking like that.” 

Nurse B: “If you would read it with 
an open mind, you wouldn’t find it a 
waste of time.” 

Nurse C: “But God says we should 
search the scriptures. Psalm 119 says, 
‘Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and 
a light unto my path’.” 

Some fifty nurses had written re- 
plies in the study of this case. You can 


be sure that a very animated discussion 
followed. While each answer was 
slightly different, the student nurses 
agreed that most of the replies would 
fit into one of two classifications, “un- 
helpful” and “helpful.” The largest 
number were preachy, argumentative, 
and unhelpful in what they said. They 
did not seem to be interested in Jim as 
a person; they were just replying to a 
threatening statement. They felt that 
the only way to reply to a religious 
problem was with an obviously religi- 
ous answer. The second group of re- 
plies were found to be understand- 
ing and helpful. By this we mean that 
these nurses were willing to accept the 
fact that Mr. Adams had a right to his 
own opinion. Their answers went 
something like those of the original 
nurse who first described the incident. 
They were long on reflective “oh’s” 
and short on “telling him off” or “ad- 
vice,” not because they did not think 
he needed it, but because he wasn’t 


ready for it. They were interested in’ 


learning first of all how he had come 
to such a point of view. Once they 
knew this, then they would be able to 
talk more intelligently with him about 
it, but they certainly were not going to 
condemn him without knowing any- 
thing about him. 


N CASE after case presented in 

class it became clear that when a 
nurse argues or preaches, she simply 
causes the other person to build up his 
defenses. As long as he feels she is on 
the “outside” pointing her finger at 
him, he will not let her in. She will 
never find out what he is really like 
underneath. He will not trust her be- 
cause he cannot be himself in the 
presence of a self-righteous person. 

Quoting Bible verses to this type of 
person would be of little value. Does 
this mean that the Word of God does 
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not have power to get under a man’s 
skin? It certainly does. But the nurses 
who would have preached at him were 
actually hurling only words at him. 
Though these words were religious in 
sound, they lacked entirely a tone of 
Christian understanding and accep- 
tance. A nurse can suggest helpful 
sible verses only after she has demon- 
strated her genuine understanding of 
the person so that he knows that she 
respects his right to feel as he does. 
This is a democratic principle which 
we ought to be able to grasp without 
any trouble. Yet it is one of the most 
difficult attitudes to cultivate when it 
comes to someone else’s religious con- 
victions. We want others to respect our 
point of view, but we are not convinced 
we should respect theirs. 

Let’s go back to the original conver- 
sation with Jim Adams. 

Actually all that the original nurse 
said was, ‘““How come?” “Oh,” and 
“Oh, I rather like reading the Bible.” 

Some people would say that she cer- 
tainly was not witnessing to her faith 
in the best possible way. But to give 
a “verbal witness” at the wrong time 
and in the wrong spirit would have 
done tremendous harm. This nurse, by 
not being shocked, by keeping her com- 
posure and by allowing a little humor 
to enter in, took the bite out of the pa- 
tient’s words. Notice that she was not 
devastating in her remarks. She did 
not “tell him off.” She did not cause 
him to lose face. She did not make it 
difficult for him to express his feelings 
again at a later time. He could be him- 
self around her, and he sensed that she 
would like him no matter how contrary 
he was. From now on he might even 
be able to express some positive feel- 
ings about religion with this nurse be- 
cause he no longer needs to keep de- 
fending his anti-religious position. 


It is of some interest that the follow- 


June 


ing conversation took place with Mr. 
Adams the next morning : 

Nurse: “Good morning, Mr. Adams. 
How are you this morning?” 

Mr. A: “Feel rotten. Didn’t sleep 
well last night.” 

Nurse: “That’s too bad. Did your 
cast hurt?” 

Mr. A: “That, too, but I kept having 
wild dreams all night long.” 

Nurse: “Oh? What were they like?” 

Mr. A.: “I dreamed I was alone on 
a life raft in the middle of the ocean 
at night. It was very hot. I did not have 
any oars, so I had to use my arms. 
Away off in the distance I saw an is- 
land. I headed toward it and what a 
job it was rowing to it with just my 
hands. I finally got there. Just as | 
started to put my foot on land the 
whole island with an awful noise was 
swallowed up by the sea and sank out 
of sight. I was left all alone. Oh, nurse, 
it was terrible.” 

Nurse: “I’m sure it was.” 

After reading this dream we asked 
the nurses in the class to comment on 
their reactions. These were 
them : 

“Tt looks to me like this fellow didn’t 
have anything very solid to build on.” 


some of 


“He must be rowing through life 
right now all by himself, and nobody 
will even give him a pair of oars to 
help him.” 

“He seems very lonely. He needs 
sympathy, not argument.” 

“His agnostic statements seem to be 
just a cover-up for a lonesome little 
boy underneath.” 

“T did not realize there could be such 
a pathetic story back of this brazen 
front. Maybe we ought to remember 
that people like this are really anxious 
and lonely and need love, not an argu- 
ment.” 

“He doesn’t know where he’s going. 
He has no goal in life.” 
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HE SECOND dream Mr. Adams 

related to this nurse was also sig- 
nificant. He said, “I had another 
dream. I dreamed I was back home on 
the farm. My father and my brothers 
were all there. It was summer and the 
sun was shining brightly. We were go- 
ing home after mowing hay all morn- 
ing. But for some reason, we had to 
cross a little bridge on which there was 
a toll station. My father and brothers 
paid their toll and went on through. I 
couldn’t find my wallet and so I called 
after them, but they paid no attention 
to me. I shouted at them again, but 
they pretended not to hear. Then I ran 
back to the field to try to find my wal- 
let. I was searching all around when 
suddenly the sun set, leaving me all 
alone in the field in total darkness. I 
woke up in a cold sweat.” 

If there is anything to dreams at 
all, and if these dreams in any way 
describe some of the inner problems of 
this man, then they serve to remind 
us that a patient may appear composed 
on the outside while he is very much 
disturbed on the inside. His undue 
anxiety may be present because no one 
has ever helped him get at the basic 
causes of his troubles. Consciously he 
may not be aware of this, but uncon- 
sciously it may be there in sufficient 
force to make him wish that someone 
would respond to him in such a way 
that he could pour out his true feelings 
of loneliness without losing face for all 
his previous bluster. 

This puts the healing arts squarely 
where they belong, for the work of the 
healing arts is tightly interwoven with 
religion. To attempt to practice medi- 
cine and nursing as if they were pure 
sciences is impossible. They are also 
arts and as such are intimately con- 
nected with the faith both of the healer 
and the healed. 


It is unfortunate that so much valua- 


ble nursing time is spent in routine 
matters while the patient languishes 
for someone to help him work hard at 
the cause of the difficulty. Many nurses 
say that their instructors have advised 
against conversations that go beyond 
simple nursing situations. They say 
it has long been the rule that nurses 
are simply automatons who follow the 
doctor’s orders to the letter and never 
speak unless spoken to regarding in- 
sights they might have gained from be- 
ing close to the patient. This situation 
is gradually changing and many doc- 
tors now admit that it is frequently the 
nurse who gives them helpful clues as 
to how they might best proceed with 
treatment. 


HAPLAINS surely can attest to 
/ the value of nurses in helping to 
discover in patients deep-seated spirit- 
ual problems that otherwise would 
have been missed. Because we believe 
that every Christian person has a re- 
sponsibility to witness to his faith and 
is in a real way his brother’s keeper, 
new stress is being placed on the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers. 
Every nurse is in a sense a minister. 
Therefore she will include in her nurs- 
ing care the care of the whole man. 
She will be as sensitive to spiritual 
pain as to organic pain. She will not 
walk away from spiritual suffering, 
because she knows that there are ways 
she can help to relieve it and assist in 
turning suffering into a growth experi- 
ence. 


Some nurses think they are doing 
the patient a favor by subtly convert- 
ing a serious conversation into a hu- 
morous one. There are times when this 
is exactly what is needed, but not al- 
ways. There are times when serious 
conversation should remain serious 
and the nurse by helping to keep it on 
that level can help the patient to dis- 
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cover thoughts he never knew he had. 
The nurse may not be able to give as 
many baths or back-rubs when she 
takes time for this kind of care, but 
she will experience a greater feeling of 
accomplishment. With the coming of 
practical nurses and nurses aides we 
hope the graduate nurse may be able to 
spend more time giving of herself in 
this fully rounded type of care. The 
Church should be more aware of the 
unusual kind of witness which can be 
carried on by the many consecrated 
nurses who are so close to the great 
crises of life. Perhaps we have not be- 
gun to make clear the spiritual respon- 
sibilities that nurses can so well shoul- 
der. It may mean that we should revise 
our conception of the role of the nurse 
and what she can accomplish in what 
the church calls personal evangelism, 
that is, helping people to receive the 
healing riches of the Gospel. 

We are happy to notice an increas- 
ing recognition on the part of hospitals 
that patient care must not be limited 
only to physical needs. It is always a 
person who comes into the hospital, 
and usually in part because he was un- 
able to stand up to daily demands on 
him on the outside. With him come all 
his personal problems, which are often 
closely related to his illness. As a re- 
sult the members of the hospital staff 
know that they inevitably become in- 
volved in more of this man than hos- 
pitals were traditionally set up to han- 
dle. By the very nature of the care 
which they are seeking to render, they 
are now coming to see that the hos- 
pital’s original relationship to the 
Christian community is significant. 


Perhaps the most dramatic descrip- 
tion of this new interest the hospital 
staff is showing in the whole person is 
in cases of attempted suicide. Until re- 
cently when such a patient was admit- 
ted, everyone worked diligently to 


pump out the stomach or sew up the 
artery. Then in two or three days the 
patient was released. No one bothered 
to find out why the patient had at- 
tempted suicide. Many doctors felt that 
their responsibility ended with taking 
care of the body. The patient was now 
“well” again. At least he was well 
enough to go out and perhaps do the 
same thing over again, or live a de- 
pressed existence because this tragic 
and unexplained experience was left 
hanging over his head. 


N RECENT years a number of doc- 

tors routinely call in a psychiatrist 
or social worker or minister to talk 
with patients who have attempted sui- 
cide. In such conversations the patient, 
often for the first time in his life, is 
given a chance to talk with someone 
about the most intimate struggles of 
his life. He has been overwhelmed by 
a sense of loneliness and futility. No 
one has ever really shown an interest 
in him—no one, that is, who was able 
to bring spiritual, psychological, and 
community resources to bear. 

When a nurse knows that she is part 
of a hospital team which demonstrates 
such concern for its patients, then she 
tries wherever possible to bring to the 
attention of the minister or other pro- 
fessional helper those patients whom 
she feels would benefit by their coun- 
sel. The nurse can increase her own 
degree of helpfulness in this field of to- 
tal care by attending post-graduate 
courses in related subjects and by read- 
ing some of the increasingly good 
books in the field of religion and 
health. As she learns what to look for 
in people, and as she deepens her own 
understanding of herself in relation- 
ship to God and her fellowmen, she will 
find many more opportunities for this 
kind of ministry than she ever ex- 
pected. 











NOTES 
AND NEWS 





SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT 


The effect of comic books on juve- 
nile delinquency has been the serious 
concern of the country during the last 
few years. A special Senate Commit- 
tee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
has been seriously studying this prob- 
lem and has just released a special re- 
port on the subject. The report con- 
tains the testimony, among others, of 
Dr. Fredric Wertham, author of a re- 
cent unique and exhaustive book on the 
subject, Seduction of the Innocent. In 
his testimony Dr. Wertham stressed 
that not only do comics contribute di- 
rectly to delinquency, but what’s even 
worse is the effect of the reading of 
comics on the character and personality 
of children generally. “Our comic 
books,” said Dr. Wertham, “are im- 
munizing a whole generation against 
pity and recognition of the evil of 
cruelty and violence.” Dr. Wertham’s 
conclusions are based on one of the 
most intensive studies that have ever 
been made on the subject. 

Following the hearings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Association of Pub- 
lishers of Comic Books has appointed 
Magistrate Charles F. Murphy as code 
administrator for the purpose of set- 
ting up a code and a set of regulations 
to guide the publishers of the comic 
book industry. At the same time, the 
mayor of New York City stated that 
he is planning to take court action to 


ban the sale of a number of comic books. 
The Corporation Counsel of New York 
City has obtained an injunction re- 
straining five book-selling concerns in 
the Times Square area from distribut- 
ing “Nights of Horror,” a fourteen- 
volume publication alleged to be a “most 
flagrant and vicious example of the 
type of literature conducive to juve- 
nile delinquency.” 


A number of recent evaluations of 
the work of the Association by a joint 
legislative committee of the New York 
State Legislature (among others) 
have, however, found the voluntary 
self-discipline by the Association to- 
tally inadequate and various States are 
looking for more adequate means of 
controlling the situation. In England, 
as a result of effective action by the 
Government, a number of publishers 
of comic books have discontinued pub- 
lication. Canada, too, is taking effective 
action. Community leaders in the 
United States too will need to think 
about and find a way of dealing with 
this important problem without launch- 
ing into an hysteria of censorship. 

As a result of the recent legislative 
hearings on comic books and the pub- 
licity given to this subject by news- 
papers recently, a number of commun- 
ities have begun attempts of voluntary 
as well as involuntary censorship of 
comic books. Many citizens’ commit- 
tees are being formed, with programs 
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ranging from the mere drawing up of 
approved lists to the organization of 
teams of volunteers to secure the “co- 
operation” of dealers. The Chicago 
Youth Commission has issued a “decla- 
ration of war on books emphasizing 
crime, sadism, and sex.” In Defiance, 
Ohio, some fifty civic and social 
groups created a magazine council 
which will regularly circulate lists of 
approved publications to wholesalers 
and retailers, and will “bring charges 
of contributing to the delinquency of 


minors against dealers failing to 
comply.” 
In Vermont, the Federation of 


Women’s Clubs has formed a special 
committee to conduct a state-wide cam- 
paign to “sweep lurid literature from 
the newsstands,” and so on, all over 
the country. 

Most of these self-appointed groups 
and committees have been condemned 
by the local newspapers. The Toledo 
“Blade,” for instance, wrote that ‘what 
begins as a voluntary effort to work 
out a program within a community 
may be turned into a coercive form of 
censorship. A council of citizens like 
the one organized at Defiance might 
make an important contribution to im- 
proving the quality of reading material 
offered young people, but only if it 
confines itself to study and recommen- 
dation... .” 

Because we believe this subject is of 
vital importance to the minister both 
because of his moral responsibility to 
the community and the pressures which 
will be exerted on him to control this 
situation, we have arranged for the 
selection of Dr. Wertham’s book, 
Seduction of the Innocent, as a free 
dividend to the members of our Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club. 


ACTION VS. WORDS 


Psychiatrists frequently talk about 
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the need for cooperation between medi- 
cine and the clergy. Dr. George W. 
Henry, the author of our July Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection, All 
the Sexes, puts his words into action. 
The twenty-man working board of The 
George W. Henry Foundation, Inc., 
organized for the purpose of treatment 
and rehabilitation of homosexuals, of 
which Dr. Henry is founder and psy- 
chiatrist-in-chief, includes nine mem- 
bers of the clergy. 


MINISTER AND DOCTOR 

Describing the relationship between 
the church and the medic as being as 
“cool as that between a landlord and a 
tenant,” a University of Chicago teach- 
er and hospital chaplain in a lecture at 
Wittenberg College said the minister 
and doctor should work together in the 
healing of the sick. “The church has 
built hundreds of great hospitals as 
workshops for the medical profession 
—hbut for all this expenditure of mon- 
ey, energy and labor, these buildings 
have not brought the church much clos- 
er to the doctors,” the Rev. Granger E. 
Westberg declared. 

A pioneer in pastoral counseling 
work, the Rev. Mr. Westberg ad- 
dressed some 250 ministers and stu- 
dents gathered at Wittenberg and 
Hamma Divinity School for a work- 
shop on pastoral care and for the 
Kessler Lectures which the Chicago 
man delivered. 

“Doctors have been subtly indoc- 
trinated by their teachers to keep sci- 
ence free from the fetters of religion. 
They are still squeamish about being 
too closely related to the church,”’ the 
hospital chaplain said. 

This medical outlook on the church 
is not without reason, for doctors re- 
member that the church’s interest in 
the development of scientific medicine 
has been primarily negative, a policing 
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action to make sure that doctors did 
not get out of line, the Rev. Mr. West- 
berg went on. 

“But today there is little hostility to- 
ward medicine on the part of the min- 
ister—if anything, the clergyman holds 
the doctor in too high esteem,” the 
theologian said. 

As a matter of fact, the Rev. Mr. 
Westberg, chaplain of the University 
of Chicago hospitals, said, the doctor 
might be said to be ‘the least ministered 
to’ in the community for he seems so 
self-sufficient, so much in command of 
every situation. 

“Tt is the church’s task to go out of 
its way to describe to the medical pro- 
fession just why the Christian religion 
has such a real interest in the work 
they are doing in ministering to the 
body.” 

The parish pastor can contribute to 
the welding of the ministry of the gos- 
pel with the ministry of medicine 
through informal meetings with doc- 
tors, he said, and community minister- 
ial associations can meet with hospital 
staffs. 

In other lectures before the ministers 
from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Kentucky, the Rev. Mr. Westberg dis- 
cussed the “Uniqueness of Pastoral 
Counseling,” “Marriage Counseling,” 
and “The Pastor’s Concern for the 
Whole Man.” 


TRAINING IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C., an- 
nounces two laboratory sessions at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine: June 
19-July 8, and July 17-August 5, 1955. 
Persons involved in problems of work- 
ing with groups in a training, consult- 
ant, or leadership capacity in any field 
are invited to apply. 
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WORKSHOP IN COUNSELING 


A Workshop in Counseling, under 
the direction of Dr. Carroll A. Wise, 
Professor of Pastoral Psychology and 
Counseling, will be held at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, 
June 20 to July 15. Limited to twenty- 
five persons, this workshop is planned 
for ministers of several years of ex- 
perience, and except in special cases 
will carry no academic credit. 


Such topics as the development of 
personality; causes and symptoms of 
pathological personalities; the process 
of counseling and psychotherapy; the 
relation of psychiatry, psychotherapy 
and theology will be considered. Each 
pastor who enrolls is asked to write the 
Director of the Workshop regarding 
the selection of a counseling problem 
he can bring to the Workshop. Dr. 
Wise will have the assistance of the fol- 
lowing: Carl W. Christensen, Evans- 
ton psychiatrist ; Vernon Clark Evans- 
ton psychologist ; and John R. Thomas, 
of Cook County Hospital. 


SEMINAR ON PASTORAL CARE 


The Fourth Annual Summer Con- 
ference on Pastoral Care under the 
sponsorship of the American Foun- 
dation of Religion and Psychiatry and 
in cooperation with the Religio-Psy- 
chiatric Clinic of the Marble Collegiate 
Church was given at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary from May 31 through 
June 3. Among the lecturers and dis- 
cussion leaders of the Seminar were 
the Rev. Otis R. Rice who lectured on 
“Introduction to Pastoral Care,” Dr. 
Smiley Blanton who spoke on “The 
Principles of Psychiatry Underlying 
the Work of the Pastor,’ Dr. Iago 
Galdston who lectured on “The Bio- 
logical Counterparts of the Offices of 
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the Church,” Dr. Mordecai Kaplan 
who dealt with “A Modern Religious 
Approach to the Problem of Illness,” 
Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw who talked on 
“Psychiatric Aspects of Pastoral 
Counseling,” and the Rev. Frederick 
C. Kuether, Associate Director of 
Training of the Foundation, who lec- 
tured on “Opportunities for Further 
Training in Pastoral Care.” 


Among the leaders of the Seminar 
in addition to the Rev. Kuether were 
The Rev. James B. Ashbrook, Grad- 
uate Interne in Pastoral Counseling at 
the Foundation, The Rev. Herman 
L. Barbery, Associate Director of the 
Foundation, and The Rev. Benjamin 
R. Priest, Director, Counseling Center, 
Trinity Church (Episcopal), New 
York City. 


WORKSHOP ON MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY COUNSELING 


A workshop on Marriage and Fami- 
ly Counseling will be given at The 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary from June 7 through July 1 by 
Dr. Wayne E. Oates and Dr. Seward 
Hiltner. The first portion of the course 
will be given to a systematic treatment 
of the theological foundations of mar- 
riage and family counseling, and the 
second portion of it will be given daily 
to the actual analysis of specific case 
material. The major emphasis in the 
Workshop will be the individual super- 
vision of students by various specialists 
in the field. 


PASTORAL CARE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Three Workshops on Pastoral Care 
and Psychotherapy for clergymen of all 
faiths will be held on August 1 to 5, 8 
to 12, 16 to 20, under the aus- 
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pices of St. John’s University In- 
stitute for Mental Health at Col- 
legeville, Minnesota. The Institute 
is being directed by the Rev. Alexius 
T. Portz of St. John’s Univer- 
sity. Among the faculty and lecturers 
at the Institute are Dr. Kenneth E. Ap- 
pel of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, Dr. Leo H. Bar- 
temeier, Medical Director of the Seton 
Psychiatric Institute, Dr. William C. 
3ier of Fordham University, Dr. 
Francis J. Braceland, Psychiatrist-in- 
Chief at the Institute of Living, Dr. 
Frank J. Curran, Professor of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Medical School, and 
Dr. Noel Mailloux, Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. 


Further information about the Insti- 
tute may be had by writing to the Rev. 
Alexius Portz, Director, St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


ON AGING 


An Annual Conference on Aging— 
Applying Today’s Knowledge Today— 
will be held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, from 
June 27 through June 30. For addi- 
tional information write to Division of 
Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


THE BIBLE IN DAILY ACTIVITIES 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Con- 
gress of the Association for Research 
and Enlightenment will be held from 
June 19 through June 25 at Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. Among the themes of 
the Congress will be “An Experimen- 
tal Approach to Using the Bible Effec- 
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tively in Daily Activities,’ and “Your 
sible and You.” 


DR. BONTHIUS 


The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Bonthius, 
formerly of the department of religion 
at Wooster College, and author of 
Christian Paths to Self-Acceptance, a 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selec- 
tion in September, 1952, has been ap- 
pointed chaplain at Vassar College and 
professor of religion. 


SERMON MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Sermon manuscripts about the 
Christian family are being solicited for 
a book to be published next year by 
Abingdon Press. 

Two typewritten copies of each 
manuscript should be submitted to the 
editor, Rev. J. C. Wynn, 1105 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
by the deadline of August 10. Preach- 
ers are invited to enter sermons about 
marriage, parental responsibility, fami- 
ly religion, sex standards, etc. An 
honorarium of $25.00 will be paid for 
each sermon selected for publication 
by an editorial committee from the 
Joint Department of Family Life in 
the National Council of Churches. Ser- 
mons sent in become the property of 
the committee and will not be returned. 


FILM AWARD 


Three of this year’s eleven honors 
awarded by the National Evangelical 
Film Foundation were given to Family 
Films, Inc., for their “Missionary to 
Walker’s Garage” which took top hon- 
ors for films dealing with personal 
evangelism, and “Workers Together 
With God,” which ranked first among 
home missionary pictures. 








WHO'S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Pau TILLicH is professor of Philosophi- Davin E. Roberts, until his recent death, 
cal Theology at Union Theological Semi- was a member of our Editorial Advisory 
nary, and author of The Courage To Be, The Board, and Marcellus Hartley Professor of 


Religious Situation, The Interpretation of — the Philosophy of Religion in Union Theo- 
History, The Protestant Era, The Shaking logical Seminary, and author of Psychother- 
of the Foundations, Love, Power, and Jus- apy and a Christian View of Man. 

tice, and Systematic Theology. 


GeorceE W. Henry, M.D., is Associate Editor's Note: For Granger Westberg’s 
Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, Cornell biography, please see “The Man of the 
University Medical School, and founder of | Month.” For biographies of the authors of 
the George W. Henry Foundation for the “Pastoral Symposium: A Case of Adultery 
treatment of the homosexual. (Part II)” see our last month’s issue. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 





HE NEW BEING by Paul Tillich 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons—$2.75) 


(This book, together with Holiness 
is Wholeness, is the current Dual 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


In his preface Dr. Tillich speaks of 
the book as the answer, so to speak, 
to the questions developed in an earlier 
volume entitled The Shaking of the 
Foundations. It has three main divi- 
sions: “The New Being as Love,” 
“The New Being as Freedom,” and 
“The New Being as Fulfillment.” 
This reviewer has not been able to dis- 
cover any particular reasons why the 
sermons and short addresses should be 
grouped under these headings for each 
presentation stands rather much alone. 
It is difficult, for instance, to see why 
the consideration of “Has the Messiah 
Come?” should be in the division en- 
titled ‘““The New Being as Freedom.” 
The individual sermons, however, and 
addresses are very stimulating and 
thought-provoking. Some of them, like 
the one which closes the book, “Uni- 
versal Salvation,’ are masterpieces of 
prose presentation of great ideas. The 
reader is moved, not only by the ideas 
_but by prose-poetry such as the fol- 
lowing. “The sun veiled its face be- 
cause of the depth of evil and shame 
which it saw under the Cross. But the 
sun also veiled its face because its pow- 


er over the world had ceased once and 
forever in these hours of darkness. The 
great shining and burning god of 
everything . . . had been deprived of 
its divine power when one human being 
in ultimate agony maintained His unity 
with that which is greater than the 
sun.” 

Certain great ideas which are charac- 
teristic of Tillich’s thought recur in a 
number of the sermons. Among these 
is the conception of Christianity as 
more than a religion in that it is a mes- 
sage of a New Creation. He even says 
that as a religion it is not important. 
Among them also is the readiness to 
recognize that God may abide in those 
who do not speak of Him and do not 
realize that they belong to Him. There 
is emphasis on the danger of identify- 
ing Christianity with doctrines or rites 
or ceremonials and upon the “creature- 
ness” of man. Man’s impotence to do 
much of anything about his salvation 
other than to be open to being 
“grasped” and to wait for this experi- 
ence to take place is pointed up many 
times. There is the characteristic 
“paradox,” also, as when Dr. Tillich 
speaks of Jesus as establishing an au- 
thority which cannot be established, 
and when he speaks of the dreadfulness 
of each man having to decide for him- 
self and then advocates an “authority 
guaranteed by its inner power.” This 
represents the “paradox” of the school 
of thought so ably represented by Dr. 
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Tillich; that of having sought for an 
objective authority for ultimate truth 
beyond man’s reason and experience 
and then finding it in the inner experi- 


faith which, in order that it 
may not be even more subjective than 
reason and experience is held to be 
given, 


ence of 


There is much in the book that is 
of special interest to those concerned 
with pastoral counseling in that biblical 
support is given to several of the basic 
principles of good counseling. In the 
sermon entitled “To Whom Much is 
Forgiven” Dr. Tillich makes much of 
Jesus’ acceptance of the woman the 
Pharisees called a sinner (Luke 7: 
36-47) and of the point of view that 
forgiveness is not “because of,” but “in 
spite of” righteousness. He points out 
that Jesus gave forgiveness to a wom- 
an who was utterly unacceptable and 
says that “The Church would be more 
the Church of Christ than it is now if 
it did the same.” He points out that 
“Everybody carries a hostility toward 
the existence into which he has been 
thrown . . . toward that which makes 


him guilty” and that on the deeper 
level this leads to self-rejection, dis- 


gust, and even hatred of one’s self. He 
calls attention to man’s need for au- 
thority and his tendency to revolt 
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against it. He also supports the con- 
cept that persons who are anxious, 
guilt-ridden, and the like cannot make 
themselves “whole” by an act of will. 
These are but a few of the instances 
in which basic concepts of good coun- 
seling are supported. The rather gen- 
eral ‘sistence that nothing can help 
emotionally sick persons save being 
grasped by God is somewhat discour- 
aging to those who seek through coun- 
seling to mediate the love and forgive- 
God, but even so there is 
much of encouragement and help for 
the pastoral counselor in the book. 


ness of 


-\lyRoN TAGGART Hopper 
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OLINESS 1S WHOLENESS by 
Josef Goldbrunner (Pantheon 
Books—$1.75) (This book, together 


with Paul Tillich’s The New Being its 


the current Dual Selection of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club.) 


This slender work by a European 
priest is of a type for which we have as 
yet no equivalent in Protestantism. It 
is a quiet, reflective, deep but non-tech- 
nical consideration of some basic ways 
in which depth psychology compels us 
to a rethinking of the relation of holi- 
ness to health, of body and soul, of un- 
conscious to conscious, and of man’s 
relation to God. 


The author is one of a relatively 
small number of priests who have 
made intensive and sympathetic studies 
of the work and thought of Carl Jung. 
His understanding of modern psy-. 
chology is clearly based on Jungian 
premises. But like the English priest, 
Victor White, Josef Goldbrunner finds 
it possible to take Jung seriously with- 
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out violation of the Christian and 


Catholic premises. 

The present volume is part declara- 
tive statement and part reflective 
meditation. It is not a sermon, but it is 
written to move the reader and not 
merely to inform him. It is not critical 
analysis of an intellectual type, and yet 
the fruit of much critical reflection 
plainly lies behind it. It is not a devo- 
tional piece, and yet it sends the mind 
and emotions toward devotional chan- 
nels new and old. It is not mystical 
literature, and yet it compels the read- 
er to take another look at the mystical 
approaches to the faith. It is not a tract 
on health in the usual sense, and yet it 
will suggest a reconsideration of one’s 
basic assumptions about the meaning 
and value of health. All in all, it is an 
unusually well integrated booklet, per- 
haps because it is so difficult to classi- 
fy in the usual grooves. 

The striving after holiness, contends 
the author, is no guarantee against ill- 
ness and in favor of health in the usual 
sense. Indeed, the saints are usually 
sick. Between God and us stands death. 
No easy one-to-one correlation can be 
drawn between health and _ holiness. 
How can we get out of such a dilem- 
ma? In part, suggests the author, 
through realizing that we have not ac- 
cepted our bodies, have had a dualistic 
separation between us and our bodies, 
and that they have revenged themselves 
on us. In part, too, in recognizing that 
the doctrine of the cross applies to the 
relation between holiness and health. 
Only through the cross does it become 
possible “to unite the whole of human 
nature with Christianity ... to form a 
holy and Christlike life whilst affirming 
all the energies of personality.” 

The author is a true Catholic in the 
best and deepest sense; and any Prot- 
estant reader should expect to find cer- 
tain theological assumptions present 
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Should the Patient Know 
the Truth? 


The August Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
will be Should the Patient Know 
the Truth? a significant symposi- 
um on the subject of whether, 
when, and how the patient should 
be told the truth about his illness, 
by outstanding physicians and 
ministers—a book, which, be- 
cause of the importance of this is- 
sue to the minister, has been re- 
commended for selection by sev- 
eral outstanding members of our 
Editorial Advisory Board, as well 
as by Chaplain Donald C. Beatty 
who has been seriously concerned 
with this problem as it affects the 
minister. Our readers will re- 
member Chaplain Beatty’s article 
on this theme, “Shall We Talk 
About Death?” in our March 
issue. 











here that he will question. Yet any 
Protestant reader may be pleased, even 
to the point of amazement, to find so 
astute an argument against dualism, 
against the non-dialectical understand- 
ing of holiness that Protestants have 
come (rightly or wrongly) to associate 
with much Roman Catholicism, and 
against at least many forms of rational- 
ism and intellectualism. This volume 
contains an authentic and prophetic 
note that is in keeping with the great 
tradition of catholic and ecumenical 
Christianity in all ages. 


—SEwarp HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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URSE, PASTOR, AND P4- 
TIENT by Granger Westberg 
(Augustana Book Concern—$1.00) 
As the title indicates this little book 
contains much useful information for 
both nurses and pastors, with reference 
to the point of common interest ; name- 
ly, the patient. Chaplain Westberg is 
well oriented in the psychosomatic ap- 
proach to illness; therefore he can be 
of great help to today’s nurse as she 
pursues her nursing education in to- 
day’s hospital. In keeping with the gen- 
erally accepted idea that illness affects 
the whole person, the author takes a 
logical step in suggesting that the nurse 
is also concerned with the whole per- 
son, even to the point of concern for 
his spiritual welfare. This may not be 
revolutionary for the classroom, but it 
would seem so if actually applied on 
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the ward. This would indeed surprise 
the nurses I have known. It is at this 
point that the author makes his contri- 
bution, and he does so by making cer- 
tain specific suggestions. 

Ministering to the “needs of the 
whole man” is the nurse’s task, as 
Chaplain Westberg sees it. He will 
find considerable support for this in 
modern nursing education, in theory 
at least. But how can the busy nurse 
find time to do this, and in what man- 
ner does her work contribute to the pa- 
tient’s spiritual well-being? He sug- 
gests that her presence at the bedside 
makes it possible for her to be a con- 
structive listener, that even in a few 
moments time she can say the word 
that will help the patient overcome the 
fear and loneliness that often accom- 
pany illness. She will understand that 
perhaps for the first time the patient is 
taking a searching moral and spiritual 
inventory, under the stimulus of great 
physical need. He now has the time and 
the need for the Bible, for devotional 
literature, prayer, and the Sacraments 
of the Church. She can be instrumen- 
tal in filling this need. She must not 
turn away feeling she has nothing to 
give. The right word, the proper sug- 
gestion, the sympathetic spirit; these 
may turn the tide. 

A nurse who has this conception of 
the totality of her task would be of in- 
estimable help to any clergyman. Chap- 
lain Westberg emphasizes that “the 
nurse and the Chaplain are a team.” 
He notes the possibility of exagger- 
ated religious zeal on the part of the 
occasional nurse but refuses to allow 
this to blind him to the fact that the 
nurse can and does bring spiritual com- 
fort. He wants to help her do this by 
suggesting passages of Scripture, sen- 
tence prayers, and by acquainting her 
with the meaning of the Sacraments 
and the interpretations given them by 
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Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. The 
nurse who is alert to the needs of the 
total person will also know those who 
will most likely respond to pastoral 
care. The busy pastor who wishes 
above all else to serve where he is most 
needed will bless her for this. 

I like the author’s conception o/ 
the nurse’s task and I like his willing- 
ness to accept her as a professional 
partner. Certainly both may profit by 
closer association and mutual under- 
standing. Those whose conception of 
self and professional function suffer 
from over-specialization will probably 
take issue with the Chaplain in some 
particulars, but the nurse will find help 
and encouragement. The manner in 
which the author includes her and the 
good taste with which he makes his 
suggestions will be understood and ap- 
preciated by her. The Chaplain should 
have a valuable ally; the patient will 
have a better nurse. 

—Tuomas B. RICHARDS 
Director, Men's Service Center 
Rochester, New York 


HE COMPACT TREASURY 
OF INSPIRATION. Edited by 
Kenneth Seeman Giniger 
thorn Books, Inc.—$3.95) 


(Haw- 


This is a collection of stories, arti- 
cles, books, poems, and hymns from 
the literature of faith, serenity, and 
consolation. The material ranges all the 
way from Norman Vincent Peale’s re- 
telling of the birth of Jesus to Fulton 
J. Sheen’s The Seven Last Words. 
Some selections are contemporary and 
others as old as the Bible. Some are 
as long as Russell H. Conwell’s “Acres 
of Diamonds” (34 pages), and others 
as short as Emily Dickinson’s ‘“Chart- 
less” (8 lines). It is inevitable that no 
reader will find all of the items equally 
appealing and that much of the mater- 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years 





Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 
Let us prepare your original sermons. 


speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
scripts. Professional research service. Modest 
rates. CONTINENTAL WRITERS & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, (Dept. P), Main 
P. O. Box 627, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free 
back copies of Pastorat PsycHo ocy for 
display and distribution at any forthcom- 
ing meetings, conferences, or ministers’ 
seminars during the coming summer 
months. A posteard with your name and 
address indicating the expected number 
of participants will receive immediate 
attention. 


ial will seem already too familiar to re- 
quire reprinting. But for the most part 
the level of choice is high, and the 
book should provide a helpful aid to 
meditation for large numbers of people. 
—Roy M. PEarson 
Dean, Andover Newton 
Theological School 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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Lt es A MATURE FAITH 
by Erwin R. Goodenough (Pren- 
tice-Hall—$2.95) 


As one who was also reared under 
the “Victorian and Edwardian eras” 
but in far from a Puritan family or 
“Methodist enthusiasm,” I read Dr. 
Erwin R. Goodenough’s book nostal- 
gically and sympathetically in spite of 
a rather rigid training in theology, first 
Roman Catholic and then in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal faith. Belief became 
specific and categorical. 


This will explain why there was a 
period, although very brief, of shock 
over his devastatingly illuminating 
analysis of “Symbols.” Some of my 
sure foundations seemed to shake and 
tremble, until I realized that it was 
only myself and not my faith—an old 
man made to shift his position of com- 
fort to make room for even a well 
known (literary) friend! But although 
not quite prepared for him and some- 
what disturbed, he was very welcome 
and the revelation of his thinking more 
so. Other readers will feel equally dis- 
turbed ; but if they still have the ability 
to think and read on there is reward 
in it! 


My own well established ‘“‘ortho- 
doxy” has been strengthened and illu- 
minated by “unspoken thought” and 
my theology and psychology more 
deeply reconciled with a_ refreshing 
warmth; for, what I had—with a re- 
viewer’s habit of swift reading—taken 
for negation resolved itself into joyous 
affirmation on deeper levels. Give a 
copy to psychiatrist friends! 





—RAIMUNDO DEOVIES 
Dean Emeritus 
Cathedral of St. Philip 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 10) 


the fall. Red ink for the italics may 
help. 

As to marriages, here is where an 
interest in pastoral counseling comes 
in handy. Begin by pointing to the seri- 
ousness of marriage, not to be lightly 
entered into. If this works, suggest 
that, in your practice, you counsel a 
waiting period. By a strange coinci- 
dence, the waiting period will be up 
precisely at the end of summer. If they 
still protest, you may hint darkly about 
shipboard romances, or the aphrodisiac 
qualities of summer weather. If all 
else fails, quote statistics on the divorce 
rate, and send them to the justice of 
the peace. As to funerals, there isn’t 
anything you can do unless the under- 
taker is your twin brother. 


Over and above these family and 
professional obstacles, there is the 
weather question. There are only two 
methods here, the mountain and Ma- 
homet. The mountain method is of 
course to acquire air-conditioning. This 
is expensive ; for it is fatal if you have 
it only in your study. You must acquire 
it throughout your house. The cooling 
mountain can, for obvious reasons, sel- 
dom be brought to the pastoral Ma- 
homet. The Mahomet method, while 
likely to be less satisfactory, is also 
cheaper. There are many ways you can 
do this. Electric fans, a hose, and a sun 
umbrella in the back yard are possible 
when the manse is secluded. For the 
urban pastor, it may have to be the 
apartment balcony or the basement coal 
bin. What is fatal is experimentation. 
Choose one method and stick to it. 

The final obstacle is inner sloth. The 
porch swing, the pillow on the grass, in 
fact any old bed, entice the unwary. 
The eyes swim, the head nods, and las- 
situde if not sleep takes over. This is 
really very simple. A recent study by 
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Episcopal Science Associates, Inc., in- 
dicated that all bishops who drank six 
gallons or more of iced coffee per day 
during the summer slept no more then 
than during the winter months; 
whereas all other bishops. . . (Com- 
plete reference is to be found in the ap- 
pendix). It is true that, in the case of 
four of the bishops, the coffee had to 
be supplemented by daily shock thera- 
py, but the scientists did not regard 
this as invalidating the general prin- 
ciple. 

In*honesty, we must admit that the 
pastor, despite proper methods to meet 
all the obstacles we have enumerated, 
may still fail to read a book. In that 
case, it probably means that he is not 
interested in what any one else has 
to say. His solution is then sure. He 
must be foreordained to write a book 
himself. We may then leave him to 
stew in his own creativity. On the oth- 
er hand, it may mean that he doesn’t 
want to read a book. In that case, he 
stopped reading this a long time ago, 
and we salute his integrity. 

Of the making of books there is no 
end. And of their reading, no begin- 
ning—in summer. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Man of the Month and has much contact with medical stu- 

(Continued from page 6) dents. Throughout the school term, he . 
many clinical courses for ministers and conducts a clinical course for students ands 
theological students, developed a of the Federation of Theological ing te 
unique program of teaching in the Schools, which is a regular course in — 
school of nursing, and was imaginative the theological curriculum. This is the I 
in his ministry to patients. first instance of such close cooperation gad 

In 1952 he became chaplain of the between a medical and a theological and t 
University of Chicago Clinics, which — school within the same university. what 
are administered by the University’s He is a past president of the Chap- het 
Medical School, and Associate Profes- lains’ Association of the American from 
sor of Pastoral Care in the Univer- Protestant Hospital Association. He is Iv 
sity’s Federated Theological Faculty. married and has four children. We enlar 
The Clinics, which are clinics in the recommend that every pastor have on Iv 
usual sense plus a group of research hand—for reading by himself, and for all c 
hospitals containing a total of 700 beds, lending to nurses and student nurses ~ he 
are among the great medical research —Westberg’s recent book, Nurse, Pas- 
and teaching institutions of the nation. tor, and Patient (Augustana Book tae 
In addition to his ministry to patients, Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1955, comp 
Westberg is also available to the $1.00). for t 
medical and other staffs of the hospital, -SEWARD HILTNER I ; 
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Donut Look... inet 
for PASTORAL PsycHoLocy during July and August, as the journal is not . 
published during those two months . . . but you can look forward with and : 
anticipation to our several fall issues from September on, which will chur 
include, among other things. . . I \ 
A special issue on Juvenile Delinquency under the guest editorship finan 
of J. Lennart Cedarleaf (co-author with Paul Maves of the outstanding If yo 
book, Older People and the Church) with contributions by outstanding cate 
ministers and secular workers in the field. ah 
A series of outstanding articles on special areas in pastoral care, st 
counseling, and human relations by Carroll A. Wise, John S. Bonnell, the | 
Paul Tillich, Erich Fromm, Rollo May, Carl R. Rogers, Ian Stevenson, tiona 
M.D., Viktor Frankl, M.D., and others. 
A continuation of the series of individual counseling cases analyzing , 
in detail each interview and its process. 
A completion of the series of psychological sermons by Wayne E. 
Oates. 
Pastoral Psychology 
Great Neck, N. Y. PP-6 
I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription to Pastoral Psychology 
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cessful church, which is minister- 
ing to the entire community, I am Jha. 


er CHURCH NEWS 
I will advertise your church. 


Every week or month I will call 
on every one in your community 
and tell them what you have done, 
what you are doing, and what you 
propose to do. I will tell them of 
the benefits that may be derived 
from regular church attendance. 


I will increase your prestige by 
enlarging your usefulness. 


I will increase the attendance at 
all church and auxiliary services 
by regularly inviting every man, 
woman and child to church. 


I will encourage every church 
auxiliary by giving the news and 
complimenting those responsible 
for the work. 


I will act as your assistant pas- 
tor, for I can do everything you can 
do and can reach many people you 
cannot reach. 


I will keep non-resident mem- 
bers informed and in touch with 
their home church. 





I will be of no expense to you, 
and you may establish me in your 
church without cost. 





I will aid you and your church 
financially, for I pay for myself. 


If you will use me extensively I will | AM A 
make a good profit for you. 

I will make you a progressive 
pastor, and will do many more 


things for you, providing you use 
the plan and service of The Na- 


tional Religious Press. 
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One of today’s outstanding theologians presents twenty-four down-to- 
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